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SOCIAL WORKERS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


The purpose of this special issue of CANADIAN WELFARE is to answer 
some questions about the profession of social work that are frequently 
asked: What is a social worker? What does he really do? How is he 
different from anyone else who works for the welfare ‘of other pape 


Frequently in a new spaper story a woman is referred to as a “promin- 
ent social worker’. She has, perhaps, served on the committee of a home 
for unmarried mothers, organized a team to canvass for the community 
fund, raised money for the local sy mphony orchestra, appeared before the 
Board of Education in support of a petition for better washing facilities 
in the schools, driven patients to hospitals for treatment and, in short, 
worked tirelessly for the good of her community. She is certainly a 
worker, but is she a social worker? A new spaper may be forgiven for 
calling her by this name, which is convenient and which does suggest 
the kind of thing she works at, namely social welfare. But she is not 
a social worker in the technical sense of the term. 


The expression “social worker” is now commonly understood to 
mean a person working for remuneration in a social agency, whose 
primary function is to help individuals or groups to solve their economic, 
social or personal problems, or to prevent such problems from arising, 
or to promote social well-being, or to assist communities in organizing, 
improving and administering their social services; and who is qualified 
for such work by professional education, training or experience. 


This definition is long, necessarily so, and not definitive, because 
social work as a profession is young and still evolving. But it may serve 
to make clear the distinction between a social worker and a citizen who 
contributes his time and labour voluntarily to one or many of the 
activities that promote better social welfare. 

Canada has hundreds of social agencies, including welfare services 
of all governments and privately supported agencies doing a wide variety 
of work. But social agencies can be no better than the people who staff 
them, and the need for fully qualified social workers is tremendous. It 
is estimated that there will be 1550 vacant social welfare positions in 
Canada this year, and that for 1100 of them it is desirable to find pro- 
fessionally educated social workers. There are only 522 students in 
Canadian schools of social work at present, and not more than half of 
them will be seeking permanent jobs next summer. 
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Obviously a great many of the vacant positions will have to be 
filled by people without university training in social work. This will 
place a heavy responsibility on the agencies to provide in-service training 
and careful supervision, and to use the present supply of social workers 
efficiently, placing skilled people in positions where their skill is fully 
utilized and assigning to people trained on the job the work that requires 
somewhat less than full professional education. These are expedients, 
however, to cope with a shortage. The main task is to increase the 
number of professionally educated social workers by recruiting promising 
candidates for the profession and endeavouring to increase the facilities 
for their professional education. 


Social work is one of the youngest professions, still only half under- 
stood by the community. Yet it is increasingly recognized as an essential 
profession in the modern world: the demand for social workers for 
service at home and abroad is unmistakable. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that everyone interested in social welfare should understand 
what part social workers play and why their numbers must be augmented. 
This is the reason for producing this special issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. 
We hope the articles and information in its pages will help increase the 
social work force by presenting the claims of social work as a profession 
to young people choosing their vocations and to all others who have an 
interest in seeing that social agencies are adequately staffed. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Preparation of this “Social Workers” 
issue has been very much a cooper- 
ative effort. The project was first sug- 
gested by the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Personnel in Social 
Work, which set up a special sub- 
committee to plan for it. The maga- 
zine’s Editorial Board and the Coun- 
cil’s staff tossed their suggestions into 
a pool of ideas, the sub-committee 
added these to its own ideas and drew 
up an outline. 


Then the Editor, guided by the 
outline, set to work and wrote a lot 
of letters. That was in June; by Sep- 
tember no answers had come to most 
of the letters, or else the answer was 
No. (That will teach us a lesson never 
to start anything in June in this 
climate.) So we began all over again, 
and this time had better luck. 
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The issue isn’t quite what we plan- 
ned away back at the beginning. But 
we seem to have discovered some 
hitherto hidden talent and infectious 
enthusiasm, which delights us and 
makes this, we think, a very special 
issue. 

That’s where the cooperation came 
in. Phyllis Burns of the Council staff 
has popped up with a hundred good 
ideas about contributors and content. 
Several people, on learning of the pro- 
ject, sent in suggestions, notably A. M. 
Kirkpatrick of the Ontario John How- 
ard Society, Lottie Culham of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, and Sister 
John Hugh of the Family Welfare 
Association, Sydney, N.S. 


Martha Moscrop of the Editorial 
Board has practically been co-editor. 
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In fact she figures largely in this issue, 
one way or another. Her name appears 
at the top of one of the articles, and 
should appear on another but she 
thought that would be too much 
Moscrop. Her newly-born book, one 
of the very few (so far) Canadian 
books on social welfare, is reviewed 
in the Book Review section. She pro- 
cured most of the letters in “And 
What Do Our Clients Say?”—Sister 
John Hugh offered the rest. 


Walter Rudnicki of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources contributed the 
light-hearted drawings that appear 
with some of the articles. 


We have acknowledged the other 
contributor’s work where their con- 
tributions appear in these pages. Our 
warmest thanks to everyone who has 
helped, including those anonymous 
people who furnished facts and figures 
and other concrete information to 
complete the picture. 


It happens that both articles on be- 
coming a social worker (John Barnes’ 
and Kate Macdonnell’s) are by people 
who have come into the profession 
from other occupations. A great many 


Calling all members . . . 


people have, it is true, found their 
vocation in social work only after 
working at something else for a while. 
Very often these are people who dis- 
covered that their first profession— 
medicine, law, teaching, nursing—dis- 
closed human problems that only social 
work can help. Or they are people 
who had always longed for a “human 
service” profession but had not earlier 
in life been able to afford the educa- 
tion for it: the D.V.A. educational 
scheme, for instance, revealed how 
many people needed financial help, 
only a little, to go on to university. 
But a very great many social workers 
have come to the profession in a direct 
line from school and college. 


These 60 pages are not enough to 
tell the whole story of social work 
and social workers, and we need 
make no apology for its incomplete- 
ness. The profession, though young, 
has a vast literature, and we hope 
some of our readers will be interested 
enough to read the books and pamph- 
lets in the reading list we have sup- 
plied and, still more important, get 
in touch with social workers and so- 
cial agencies to learn more of what 


it’s all about. M.M.K. 
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WELL-MET IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


TRAVELLER: So you are a social worker. Somebody told me the other day 


that you people have all the answers. Now tell me, what do you do 
anyway and how do you do it? 


SociaL Worker: Do you really want to know? 


Fe 


S.W. 


S.W. 


S.W. 


Well, here we are stuck together on a train for an hour or so and 
it’s your chance. But certainly I want to know, why do you ask? 
Well, I sometimes wonder whether people do really want to know about 
social work. One of our best known teachers once said that social 
work is the “conscience of the community”. What do you think of 
that idea? 

Hmm. .. . It’s not a bad idea when you think about it. Sure, I'll 
buy that. You’re saying that you people do the sort of things for people 
that normally our own consciences would dictate that we should do 
ourselves. We've handed that over to you, is that it? 

Yes, that’s part of the meaning. But before you begin to do what 
your conscience dictates, it’s likely to prick, and the prick hurts 
people. Before we came along, it was the clan, or the church or the 
neighbour who did the job. The clan did it for love and from a sense 
of duty. The church did it for charity’s sake and from the bidding 
to raise the fallen. The neighbour did it for pity’s sake and from a 
sense of kindness and generosity. Let’s see what we’ve got: generosity, 
kindness, pity, salvation, charity, duty, love. . . 

The Virtues in fact. 


. Yes, the things that add up to goodness. 


“He is a good man” — that used to be a fine thing to have said 
about you. 

D’you know, I’m inclined to think that people still want that said 
about them, and they want to feel good, and see themselves, when they 
look at themselves, as good. Don’t you? 

Hmm — well, it’s a funny thing for a businessman to say maybe — 
but I think you're right. 

So what happens when we social workers take away the kind of things 
that people used to do for other people? 

Look, are you trying to convince me that there shouldn’t be any 
social workers? 

Not at all. All I’m trying to do is find out whether people really 
want to know what social workers do. I think myself quite often 
that they don’t. I think social workers make them feel ashamed of 
themselves — or if not of themselves, of the way things are these days. 
How do you mean the way things are? 

I mean that the majority of people seem to be scurrying around doing 
every thing for themselves — having fun, making money, waging their 
own private wars. And it rubs the feathers of their family tradition 
and religious teaching and character the wrong way. Or their con- 
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sciences prick. Hence they give some of their money to charity to 
salve their consciences and let the social worker do the virtuous or 
good thing for them. 


You mean it hurts too much to know what sccial work is all about 
and therefore nobody listens? 


. Something like that. It isn’t a conscious thing — it’s a quite unconscious 


ruffling of nice smooth feathers. 


Hmph! Ill think about that. . . .Meanwhile my - er - feathers 
are not at all ruffled yet, so go on and tell me what I ought to know. 


. All right — I'll start with what we do. Here’s a man with a family 


who has a heart attack and can’t go on with the job he’s trained for. 
They live for a while on his savings. They run out. He is so full 
of worry he has another attack. The kids feel the pinch of things 
and can’t understand; his wife . . . but you aren’t listening are you? 


Eh? — oh, sorry ... sorry ... Yes, I was listening . . . and 
remembering. Something like that happened to my father, only he 
was lucky. He had another string to his bow and I guess it saved the 
day. But it makes you think you know. The sort of things you 
people handle could happen to anyone, couldn’t they? 


That’s right. Almost everybody has something happen some time to 
complicate living . . . most people are probably strong enough to 
handle it by themselves, or they find additional strength from their 
family or friends or church. 

But a good many more than we care to think about haven’t that 
kind of strength, nor any family, nor friends, nor faith. . . . The 
thing is that regardless of our own adequacies the fear of breaking 
down, of not being strong enough to stand buffeting, sits around in 
the back of people’s minds. This is a tough age to live in. 


So that’s another reason why people don’t want to know what you 
people do, is it? Well, there’s nothing like fear to make people 
fearful . . . and I guess it’s human nature to try to forget about 
it, or hide it away or run away from it. 


You’re a psychologist . . . and let me tell you very frankly that 
that’s something we social workers tend to forget. We get the 
notion that we’re the only ones who understand how people are likely 
to behave . . . it can make enemies for us. Psychology isn’t the 
secret it once might have been — and the very fact it isn’t, that 
people want to know how to account for behaviour, their own as well 
as other people’s — is one of the saving graces of this pretty terrible 
century. 


Now that’s mighty handsome of you, to give us lay people such a 
boost — I'll pass the good word along. But you know I’ve never 
opened a psychology book — I guess we get it by osmosis, or some- 
thing that’s in the air. Interesting idea that psychology is a saving 
grace. Could be. But speaking of psychology, don’t you find that all 
that scientific stuff you learn takes the heart out of welfare — makes 
it sort of antiseptic? 
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S.W. 


S.W. 


Ho well! — that’s a common enough idea to be sure. Let me tell you a 
little story. I’m a supervisor in the agency I work for. We're sort 
of general practitioners. The other night, about eleven thirty, the 
police called one of my social workers at his home. He was arresting 
the parents of two little kids under four, and wanted us to take them 
to our foster home, the one we call our receiving home. 

So while my social worker climbed into his clothes his wife got 
busy and packed a little bag . . . she thought of everything, cookies, 
cocoa, milk, clean sheets, towels. When the social worker got there, the 
plain black van was moving away, and the little old lady who lives 
next door was just coming in, bless her. 

So together they got the youngsters up — they were wide awake 
and whimpering — and walked up and down for a bit with them in 
their arms, loving ’em up and reassuring them so to speak. Then 
they took them into the kitchen and made quite a thing of fixing a 
warm drink — the cots were changed — (they were dry but dirty and 
rumpled) — prayers were said at the old lady’s knee (“God bless 
Mummy and Daddy” not omitted) — and then they were tucked in, 
feeling so safe they fell asleep at once. 

Our boy got home at two, leaving the neighbour in charge, as she 
insisted. Next day we got them into a good foster home and we’re not 
sure how things will turn out — but we saw to it that the kids went on 
feeling safe and cared for, and next we'll see what we can do to build 
up their parents. Scientifically — you see we know children suffer 
shock when they have to be removed suddenly from their familiar 
surroundings, and a worse shock when they lose faith in their parents. 

What do you think now — no heart? antiseptic? 


Gosh, I got so interested in those kids I forgot why you were telling 
me the story. It doesn’t matter what the answer is — there’s only one, 
of course, — but look, is there any way I can help those youngsters? 
Do you need clothes, or toys, or milk or anything I could give them? 


You do me good. People are pretty wonderful. Can we leave it 
like this? . . . let’s accept the situation as it is: that we are your con- 
science at work and that you trust us to do things you would want 
done, leaving us to do it in the way our scientific but humanitarian 
methods have found best. Come to our annual meetings, join our 
boards of directors, read our reports, visit us at the office, and if you 
decide we’re doing a job, help us raise the money we need to carry 
on, and help us do the wise things as well as the good things. 


Yes, — yes by golly — I think I will. It would give me an interest 
I need. And before I leave you, young man, let me say this: some 
of the so-called public mayn’t want to know — and some of ’em may 
be afraid to know — but my guess is that when you treat us like 
partners, and give us the feeling we’re important as sincerely as you 
have me today, you'll get the support you want. It’s a real pleasure 
to know you ... you’ve done me good too. I must talk to my boy. 
Thinks he wants to be a doctor but can’t stand ... hmm... 
Here’s my station. Good-bye young man — God bless you! 
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W hat happens in a school of social work? 


BECOMING A 
SOCIAL WORKER 


KATE MACDONNELL 





7. have suggested that I might 


write something for Canadian 

Welfare about how and why 
I went into social work and what I 
feel about it now that I am “trained” 
and on the job. What I can tell you 
is bound to be personal, for every- 
one’s choice of a profession is, condi- 
tioned by what went before, but if 
my reflections will help anyone else 
who may be considering social work, 
here they are. 

To begin with, I was a “late starter”. 
I went into social work at 29. I had 
been in the Services during the war, 
gone back to University for a B.A. in 
history and politics and then worked 
for the federal government for four 
years. 

I had an interesting job in the 
information field and spent one year 
of the four in London, England. My 
friends thought it was all rather 
glamorous and much of it I enjoyed 
too. Why social work? The progres- 
sion doesn’t seem logical! 

With me it was not a question of 
“discovering a vocation” it was a 
whole series of little things, some 
positive, some negative. I imagine it’s 
much the same for most of us. At 
university I was “don” of a small 
cooperative residence, and remember 
the gir's who had problems and 
needed some help in sorting them out; 
and I remember the Dean of women 
whose wisdom and experience helped 
me to help them. 

Later, as part of my job in England, 


Miss Macdonnell is supervisor of the protection department in the Chil- 


I saw people daily who were trying 
to decide whether or not to come to 
Canada to live. One wanted to help 
them. One couldn’t decide for them: 
often they wanted one to do just that. 

And between times I had occasional 
contacts in a political constituency 
with people in need, who were 
baffled by the complexities of seeming 
impersonality of government. 

Looking back I think it was these 
kinds of experiences that turned my 
thoughts to social work. Add to this 
a growing feeling that I wanted some 
professional training; to have some 
foundation of skill and knowledge in 
a particular area to build on. In my 
job I had learned a little bit about a 
lot of things, had acted often as a 
liaison between peop!e in various 
professions and occupations. I think 
unconsciously I envied them their 
“belonging”, their endless absorption 
in shop talk about their particular 
field and its problems and satisfac- 
tions. 

The work with people I enjoyed 
and looked forward to; the reports 
and memoranda, which were often 
the bulk of the work, I brought forth 
only with great labour. In England I 
talked about Canada socially and on 
the job. After a year of it and much 
as I enjoyed the United Kingdom, I 
felt that Canada was where I wanted 
to live. 

Crossroads 

A profession, working with people, 

living in Canada—these were some of 


dren’s Aid Society of Ottawa, which serves the city of Ottawa and Carleton 


County. 
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the thoughts in my mind when I 
started to search for a new job. As it 
happened several of my friends were 
at that point working in social agen- 
cies as trained workers and one was 
going through the School of Social 
Work in Toronto. I began to hear 
more about what social work meant. 

My first thought was to try it out 
for a year in an agency as an untrained 
worker if I could find a job. Then if 
I did not like it, or it did not like me, 
I could turn elsewhere. But workers 
in the field advised me to start right 
in at a School of Social Work, if I 
could afford to, and if I felt seriously 
interested. They pointed out that a 
year of it would not be lost effort 
even if I decided against professional 
work at the end of it. The social 
workers I consulted pointed out that 
as I had already had considerable 
work experience with people, a year 
in an agency would only be putting 
off unnecessarily the most desirable 
form of preparation for entering the 
field. 

Finally I took the plunge. I had the 
great good fortune to be financially 
able to contemplate a year of uni- 
versity. Money is, needless to say, a 
very real barrier to many people 
wishing to pursue further training 
after having worked, particularly if 
they have family responsibilities. 
Fortunately this difficulty is increas- 
ingly being met by training grants of 
one kind or another. 

I was interviewed; I filled in forms; 
I read sociology to make up the 
fourth of the necessary prerequisite 
subjects, three of which I fortunately 
had. (One of them, psychology, I had 
studied through an extension course 
three years before when a little bell 
marked “social work” must have been 
ringing faintly in my mind!) 
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Then Back to School 


Now that I am through it and have 
those magic words Master of Social 
Work beautifully inscribed on a 
tasteful parchment, my recollections 
may be coloured slightly by the relief 
and satisfaction of having “got 
through”. But here is what I remem- 
ber of the rough and the smooth: 


The course at a school of social 
work is hard work. To go back to 
being a student I did not find easy. 
We combined lectures and field work 
over the eight-month academic year. 
Half a dozen or more lecture courses 
were spread over three days of the 
week and two days were spent in a 
field placement. The reading lists 
were voluminous, the assignments 
seemed endless, and verbatim record- 
ing of field work interviews filled in 
any odd moments at agency offices. 


Feelings! 


Gone was the sureness of status 
gained from having worked enjoyably 
and acceptably in one setting for 
several years; the two-day week-end 
that had been mine to relax in; the 
stenographer who typed my reports 
and letters and tidied my files. 

And gone too, temporarily, in this 
setting was some of my previous ease 
and sureness in interviewing people. 
Such skill as I had developed had 
been used instinctively or at least 
unconsciously and now I was con- 
tinually being asked to consider it and 
use it—consciously. 

It is perhaps in this area of “self- 
consciousness” that the program at a 
School of Social Work is most dis- 
tinctive and for that reason, I feel, 
initially perplexing for someone who 
comes to it from another field. 

Together with the familiar aca- 
demic process of examining and be- 
coming familiar wtih a new field of 
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What to pursue? Or could it be research or administration? 


knowledge—in this case Social Wel- 
fare, with its origins and history, its 
theory and practice—one is asked 
from the start to consider one’s self 
in this context. In the consideration 
of human growth and behaviour and 
in the learning and application of 
skills in working with people, the 
emphasis in one’s initial professional 
training is on self-awareness. 

Until one sees the purpose of this 
training as a caseworker it can at 
first appear almost as an invasion of 
privacy. But it is perhaps only stating 
the obvious to say that one cannot 
hope to diagnose and help to solve the 
problems of peop'e in great social or 
emotional distress, professionally, un- 
less one is aware of one’s own motives 
and prejudices, one’s own strengths 
and weaknesses. 

And so in the discussion of human 
behaviour the question raised was 
more often “What do you feel about 
that?” rather than “What do you 
think about that?” The helping re- 
lationship had to be served by you 
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as a consciously feeling person as well 
as a thinking person. This process of 
self-involvement at a school of social 
work is vastly different from the 
personal and strictly intellectual con- 
sideration of fact and theory which 
makes up the average undergraduate 
course of study. 


In returning to university after 
having worked there are certain 
decided advantages. The very fact 
of having knocked around, of having 
worked as an adult, and seen other 
adults under stress and strain, gives 
one some background against which 
to view the social problems of indi- 
viduals and of society as one studies 
them and comes to have first hand 
contact with them in social work. 

Fach one of us early develops a 
view of life through family, school 
and church, through friends and 
books and interests, but I believe that 
it is only through the living of life 
as a contributing adult that one can 
hammer out one’s own philosophy. 

It became very plain to me at the 
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School of Social Work that to work 
with people in need one had to see 
as clearly as possible what were one’s 
own views on such questions as indi- 
vidual right and responsibility in 
personal and social morality. These 
are not easy matters to determine but, 
if those of us at the School who were 
older may sometimes have been less 
sure, I think that by reason of exper- 
lence we were probably able to give 
the subject more mature considera- 
tion. 


We had an advantage in more 
practical matters too. We knew what 
a work-load was and had for the most 
part had experience in office organ- 
ization. Discussion of welfare admini- 
stration thus had more interest and 
more meaning. 


What Does One Study? 


But to return to the meat of the 
matter—the course itself. I have men- 
tioned the difficulties of “going back 
to school” but not the satisfactions. 
The subject matter of the course at 
the University of Toronto is divided 
into three general areas — human 
growth and behaviour, the social ser- 
vices, and what is described as social 
work practice. 


Within this general framework we 
pursued specific courses of study. We 
were encouraged to read extensively, 
we were given lectures, we broke off 
into small groups for regular discus- 
sions. 

The problem was one of selection. 
Would I read more of Bowlby’s 
fascinating studies of the importance 
of early ties between mother and 
child or Josselyn on the Adolescent? 
Should I continue with de Schweinitz 
and the “sturdy beggars” and the 
whole unfolding of England’s social 
security system, or look at the latest 
editorial in the Globe and Mail on 
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unemployment to practise one-up- 
manship on Professor Morgan in 
“Public Welfare”? Would the latest 
article by Leontine Young give me 
something new to think about and 
use in my next field work interview 
with a young and frightened unmar- 
ried mother? Or perhaps Annette 
Garret on Interviewing would help 
me talk less and listen more? And 
how could I possibly give a class 
presentation on decision-making when 
Simon was so difficult to understand? 

It was obviously time for coffee at 
the Honey Dew and a bull session 
with the gang on how the staff did 
not realize there were only 24 hours 
in the day. 

We had our ups and downs: quiet 
hours in the Library or at home with 
books which opened up new and 
stimulating avenues of thought; grim 
nights of grappling with ideas and 
feelings on paper; the conscious 
developing through practice of case- 
work skill and understanding, with 
the patient and encouraging support 
and criticism of supervisors. 

I spent two years at the School of 
Social Work with a _ three-months 
summer job in an agency between the 
first and second years. 

Gradually, along with the basic 
courses in human growth and behav- 
iour and in the history and philosophy 
of social work and its practice, which 
are the foundations of professional 
training, we moved to more special- 
ized consideration of particular fields. 

We explored child welfare, the 
offender, the family. At the same time 
those of us who had elected to 
specialize in casework were intro- 
duced to the other areas of practice 
—“group work” and “community 
organization” concepts and skills. 

First hand experience in nearly 
every field was represented on the 
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Staff. Practising 
agencies lectured us on current prob- 


workers in city 


lems and developments in their 
special areas; members of other pro- 
fessions discussed with us the relation 
of social work to their jobs. 

In a seminar on The Offender, for 
instance, we held discussions with the 
Chief of the City Police, a lawyer in 
the Crown Attorney’s office, a judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court, the head 
of the provincial Probation Service, 
the director of the John Howard 
Society, and we made visits to local 
institutions. 

In between and before and after, 
we read the current literature, and 
discussed theory and practice in rela- 
tion to all we had read and heard and 
seen. 

Possibilities 

At the School we had a chance to 
explore or at least become acquainted 
with the endless variety of work for 
social workers. This is to me one of 


the tremendous excitements of the 
profession. 


Which of the many kinds of work 
would one pursue? Would I be a 
caseworker and work with people 
individually? We talked with social 
workers concerned with children 
needing foster care, with parents 
having marital or other problems, 
with old people, with adults on pro- 
bation to the courts, with ex-prisoners 
returning to the community. I spent 
my first field placement working 
with unmarried mothers, learning to 
understand and _ help girls going 
through this difficult experience. 

Would I decide to work in a 
private agency supported by com- 
munity chest funds, or in a govern- 
ment-sponsored assistance program? I 
remember talking for hours one day 
to a senior worker about her exper- 
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ience in a relief office during the 
depression. Her account made vivid 
the problems of giving public assis- 
tance to people in need; the lessons 
that were learned the hard way—for 


applicants; the changes still to be 
desired. 
Would I choose group-work? 


There were “Y” jobs, or Settlement 
House work, or opportunities in 
special recreation programs. Several 
of us spent one afternoon observing 
the program of a community centre 
designed to help children who had 
difficulty fitting into other more usual 
community programs. One could 
sense the excitement of the workers 
in the marked progress that troubled 
children were making. 


Or would I choose community 
organization, which offered still fur- 
ther variety? In my second year I 
worked in a_ provincial We!fare 
Council where social workers were 
involved with lay groups in exploring 
the welfare needs of the community. 
Council projects were designated to 
develop better public understanding 
of welfare needs and resources and 
better coordination of existing ser- 
vices, or to plan for the encourage- 
ment and initiation of new public and 
private services. As a part of my 
training period I worked with a 
variety of groups, both lay and pro- 
fessional, who were concerned with 
the particular problem of improving 
services for retarded children. The 
committee which was formed talked 
with doctors and parents to become 
better acquainted with the problem. 
We prepared booklists and got hold 
of films that might help increase the 
community’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We communicated with govern- 
ment authorities about educational 
and institutional facilities. Our efforts 
in one year made a start which others 
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in the Council and in the community 
are carrying on. 


As master’s degree students we 
learned the hard way about research 
in social work, by labouring to pro- 
duce the required thesis. Despite the 
agonies of dealing with such mysteries 
as “statistical validity”, I found that 
exploring one particular problem of 
my own choosing was rather fun, and 
I felt a little like a detective as I 
followed up the “c!ues” which 
emerged from interviews and ques- 
tionnaires. When every foot-note and 
chapter was completed, I was left 
with a much livelier appreciation and 
respect for those who advance the 
cause of social welfare by research. 


Now a Job 


My present job is in a Children’s 
Aid Society. I work in the Protection 
Department where our job is to help 
families who are having serious prob- 
lems which tend to result in the 
neglect of chidren. Our aim is to 
keep children with their own parents 
wherever this is both possible and 
in the children’s interest. If it is not 
possible and children come into the 
agency’s care, we work with parents 
towards the time when the children 
can again be at home. Or if the sepa- 
ration must be permanent we try to 
make secure and happy arrangements 
for these children in other settings. 


The responsibility of the agency is 
a heavy one, requiring all of our skill 
and knowledge and energy. There are 
tremendous satisfactions in the job, 
when one sees famijies and children 
responding to interest shown and help 
given through casework, and becom- 
ing able to re- -mobilize their own 
strengths and abilities to cope with 


life. 
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There are days of disappointment 
and frustrations when we fail to help 
because there are gaps in community 
resources, limitations in our own time 
and skills and experience, or perhaps 
because the damage we find is too 
serious to mend or has been dis- 
covered too late to be properly 
remedied. 

Training for social work does not 
in itself provide any magic formula 
by which a social worker can meet 
the needs of people. Those of us who 
are fortunate enough to have taken 
professional training go into a job 
with only a foundation of basic 
knowledge and skill on which we can 
build through experience in practice. 
We have reason to regard with 
respect and humility those many 
workers in agencies who have gained 
their skill and knowledge “on the 
job”, under the pressure of coping 
with the continual demands of serving 
their clients. 


At the school of social work we 
have practised our art in a controlled 
and highly disciplined setting under 
experienced supervision, for two 
years. We have had a chance to be- 
come aware through study and 
observation of what high standards of 
professional service can accomplish 
for people in need; we have so to 
speak some scale of adequacy against 
which to measure our future perfor- 
mance, some goals at which to aim. 
We have by no means reached our 
zoal. For all workers in agencies, 
whether building on formal profes- 
sional training or the training ac- 
quired through experience in practice 
(or both) are continually learning 
and striving to perfect the service 
they give. 
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SELECTING SOCIAL WORKERS 


FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


B. H. WHITE 





HENEVER I am called upon to 

WV give vocational advice —or 

have been tempted to give it 
without being called on—I do so in a 
chastened mood because of an ex- 
perience I once had with a man who 
made his living by selling combina- 
tion safe-boxes and safety vaults. 

He had left college after a first year 
of mediocre performance, had gone 
back to operating a chicken ranch, 
and then had found he had to seek a 
more lucrative vocation. I say “voca- 
tion” advisedly here, because this is 
the whole point of the story. 

Here was a man not satisfied to 
carry on an occupation merely be- 
cause he needed an income. Not that 
he would have divorced his vocation 
from his living—he had no illusions 
about the necessity of choosing his 
life’s work from pursuits which 
would allow himself and his family to 
eat, find shelter and be moderately 
merry. 

But he did not regard these things 
as the core of the matter. And so he 
had built his vocational life around a 
steel vault. He spoke with great satis- 
faction about his merchandise. It was 
good merchandise; it had fine crafts- 
manship, guaranteed performance and 
permanent value. It was basic to the 
security and stability of our commer- 
cial life; its worth had been demon- 
strated through fire and _ flood, 
through poundings and drillings, and 
through the clever manipulations of 
safe pickers and blasters. 





These qualities in his product lent 
dignity and status to the man himself, 
and he left no doubt in our minds 
when we saw him that he felt the im- 
portance and the worth of what he 
was doing in bringing this fine pro- 
duct to the attention of those who 
needed it. 

For he needed to feel through his 
work an identity with some of the real 
aspirations of his society. He needed 
in short to feel something of what I 
have heard professional people call 
dedication. 


Well, these are the very things by 
which professional people live. We 
may come at times to believe that 
only professional people respond to 
them. Yet here was a man who could 
so order his life that the same rules 
applied to the least complex of voca- 
tions. 

If one individual can find this kind 
of genuine satisfaction through social 
casework, and another through selling 
vaults, who should presume to give 
vocational advice? The things which 
should determine our choice of social 
work as a career are the things with 
which social work basically concerns 
itself. 

Government and Welfare 

I have been asked to write about 
social work as a career in the tax- 
supported welfare services, but I must 
first say something about government 
and welfare generally. 


Mr. White is Director of the Selection Division, Saskatchewan Public 


Service Commission, Regina. 
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Welfare administrators hesitate to give untrained workers responsibility for 
their expensive programs. 


There have been at least two major 
determinants affecting our concepts of 
the welfare function. The more ob- 
vious has been the prevailing economic 
climate. The other, more fundamental 
but less readily apparent, is the general 
social and political philosophy under 
which the welfare function is exer- 
cised. For our concept of welfare ser- 
vices is always tied in with our con- 
cepts of the state, the family and the 
institutions by which individuals live. 

One need only recount briefly the 
changing views over the past fifty 
years to see the conditioning which 
circumstances in the world at large 
give to our ideas of how best to ad- 
just the discrepancies between the 
individual’s needs and his means. 


In the early third of this century, 
before the depression destroyed our 
pristine confidence and self-reliance, 
the adjustment formula was relatively 
simple: the individual family bought 
what it could afford and when this 
fell short of the minimum require- 
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ments to support life it sought charity 
from public or private agencies. 


Then the experience of the 1930's 
shattered people’s confidence all 
around the world in the ability of the 
family to care for its own needs. 
Governments everywhere began tak- 
ing over functions from the family and 
from private institutions, and they or- 
ganized social welfare programs. New 
men expounded a social philosophy 
based on the view that all citizens 
were equally entitled to enjoy mini- 
mum standards of health and subsis- 
tence. 


Now we have not rejected this point 
of view with the return of prosperity, 
but we have come to regard it as some- 
thing of an oversimplification of the 
problem. Some misgivings exist, too, 
about the danger of paternalism in 
government, and of over-professional- 
ization of individual and family wel- 
fare functions which most common 
folk must ultimately perform through 
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their own individual or cooperative 
efforts. 

Consequently, the new generations 
of social workers, in government as 
in other agencies, are having to think 
anew through their functions in terms 
of more positive and more cooperative 
methods. Further, the meaning of 
“need” has been redefined with em- 
phasis on optimal rather than minimal 
standards, and with psychological 
added to purely material considera- 
tions. 

With these changes of outlook, the 
scope of social work broadens and its 
orientation becomes less remedial and 
more towards giving direction to 
clients on how to cultivate their own 
optimal development. 

This approach needs to be assimi- 
lated by those engaged in the variety 
of new programs having to do with 
marital and family counselling, family 
life education, rehabilitation of the 
physically and socially handicapped 
and even with the older, better estab- 
lished, programs of public assistance 
and child care. 

Most thinking people, whether or 
not they are directly engaged in wel- 
fare work, have very definite ideas 
about the kind, extent and adequacy 
of social services to be provided in a 
community, and by whom and 
through what means they should be 
provided. 

Waiving for the moment any ques- 
tion of the appropriateness of particu- 
lar social philosophies, we see that 
those who have some control over the 
development of social services ought at 
least to be aware that there are social 
theories involved, and that the pro- 
vision of welfare services ought not be 
haphazard, capricious, and without 
guiding principle. 

Hence we need in social work the 
kind of people who, influenced as 
they may be by their own particular 
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rational and emotional bent, are 
nevertheless aware of other points of 
view, and who consequently are able 
to give their actions and decisions the 
elements of circumspection and ra- 
tional choice. 


Where Social Work Competence 
Fits 

But social consciousness and social 
awareness are not the only qualifica- 
tions which we require of welfare 
workers in government service. In- 
deed, for many workers not called 
upon directly to participate in pro- 
gram planning, it may not be the most 
important qualification, though I am 
not sure that intelligent participation 
is possible at any level in an enterprise 
without a minimum understanding of 
its underlying purposes and objec- 
tives. 


Nevertheless, there are certainly 
levels of responsibility for the planning 
function, and at some point down 
through the chain of command we 
must find the almost pure practitioner. 
This is where the question of profes- 
sional competence becomes all-im- 
portant. 


Administrators of publicly con- 
trolled welfare schemes hesitate more 
and more to give untrained workers 
responsibility for their expensive pro- 
grams—for the same reason that they 
reserve the design and construction of 
highways and public buildings to 
people trained in engineering and 
architecture. 

It is everywhere a question of pro- 
fessional competence, for which no 
amount of practical experience is, in 
the long run, an adequate substitute. 
For practical experience today finds 
itself faced, as it was not faced in 
simpler societies, with forces which 
operate below the surface and often 
in direct opposition to our simple 
common-sense perceptions. 
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Programs at present carried out 
by senior governmental agencies are 
specialized and call for formidable 
skills and characteristic technical 
knowledge. They appeal therefore to 
many types of ability. 

In some capacity (either directly, 
or on a consultative basis to subsi- 
dized agencies) governments for in- 
stance today accept responsibility for 
the re-education and rehabilitation of 
young offenders in their correctional 
institutions, of the physically handi- 
capped, of alcoholics, and of other 
classes of people having difficulties. 
Government provision of casework 
services and legal advice to unmarried 
mothers, deserted wives and neglected 
children is very widespread. Custodial 
and other care of child wards and of 
the aged calls for government-organ- 
ized programs of institutional manage- 
ment. And, best known perhaps, are 
government programs of financial 
assistance, which take on a multiplicity 
of forms. 

In each of these fields there exists 
a body of specialized knowledge and 
recorded experience from which 
workers can draw insight. Schools of 
social work provide the quickest and 
surest way to tap this knowledge and 
to help people to profit by it. 

This is not to deny that workers can 
increase their knowledge and _ skill 
through reading and private study, 
and that we employ and must con- 
tinue to employ many people who 
have not had professional training in 
universities. But on the average the 
enlightened employer to-day is in- 
clined to feel that his chances of find- 
ing staff with professional knowledge 
and attitude lie most surely with those 
who have experienced the organized 
and guided approach to study and 
research provided by the university. 
Further there is the subtle advantage 
which seems to accrue to the worker 
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through association with other keen 
minds in the setting of a professional 
college. 


Art and Science 


Welfare work at all levels is essen- 
tially of a kind involving social judg- 
ments about people and about their 
institutions. As such it is professional 
work having as its characteristic in- 
tellectual background the _ social 
sciences. 

Sometimes, responding to the great 
hue and cry to ferret out and send to 
the university students of engineering, 
geology, physics and chemistry, we 
might be tempted to believe that man- 
kind’s greatest mission and sole proper 
concern is to extend the knowledge 
of his physical resources. 

But quiet voices from the thought- 
ful, the learned and the dedicated (in- 
cluding mathematicians and physicists ) 
continue to remind us that the most 
significant problems and the most 
relevant studies are those which centre 
on man himself. And so we are 
brought back then to consider the 
worth of a profession which is 
grounded in the social sciences. 

Every profession is in part a science 
and in part an art. It is true, therefore, 
that the social worker has need of 
much experience in the perfecting of 
his art, and in that he is only per- 
fected through practice. 

But we often lose sight of the ne- 
cessity for acquiring a body of pro- 
fessional knowledge as well. For what 
ultimately distinguishes the serious 
from the superficial professional—the 
astrologer from the astronomer, the 
phrenologist from the psychologist, 
or the physician from the witch doc- 
tor—is not artistry but scientific know- 
ledge, and any serious argument to 
eliminate the social sciences from the 
area of social work training is com- 
parable to eliminating algebra, ge- 
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ometry and physics from the curricu- 
lum for astronomers. 

Either we accept some scientific 
basis for what we propose to do in 
welfare work or we revert to the 
judgments about people which indivi- 
dual workers derive from unorganized 
experience, vague feelings of human 
sympathy, and old wives’ tales. 

Once the premise is granted that 
social work is a profession based on 
principles established by the social 
sciences, there is no longer any ques- 
tion about the necessity for profes- 
sional study by those who seriously 
contemplate entry upon the work. 


What Positions Need Trained 


Social Workers? 


A problem not peculiar to social 
work, but of interest to all those con- 
cerned with social work as a profes- 
sion, is where and how to require 
professional qualifications. Not every- 
thing which goes on in a hospital calls 
for the attention of a doctor, nor does 
all that is done to keep a library 
operating have to be done by trained 
librarians. 

In the same way much of what wel- 
fare a agencies do from day to day does 
not require a degree in social work. 
Clerical and accounting functions, 
general office administration, legal 
counselling and income investigation 
are areas of work already well defined 
and allocated to specialists not specific- 
ally trained in welfare. 

But all along the line— in categorical 
public assistance, in institutional 
management, in certain welfare activi- 
ties involving education and training 
of the recipient of help, to mention 
only a few—there are areas within the 
general field of welfare where the 
kind and degree of professional train- 
ing required has not been agreed upon. 
The identification and definition of 
these areas is a continuing problem. 
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Equally challenging to the welfare 
worker and administrator is the pro- 
blem of coordinating his work with 
the activities of educators, psycholo- 
gists, therapists and psychiatrists. 

It therefore becomes necessary to 
look closely at each type of position in 
a welfare organization to determine 
reasonable qualification requirements. 
This close attention to the duty con- 
tent of each position or group of 
positions has to be undertaken by 
welfare authorities themselves assisted 
by competent position analysts. 

Failure to distinguish in a welfare 
program the positions which are pro- 
perly professional, and those which 
are concomitant and supportive but 
well outside the area for which pro- 
fessional competence is required, has 
resulted in a prejudice against profes- 
sional training requirements in some 
quarters. This is unfortunate, and this 
is a problem for the social work pro- 
fession itself. 


Selection Process 

I should like now to discuss the 
methods of selecting workers for tax- 
supported agencies. There is an added 
reason for careful selection of workers 
here because of the long history of 
patronage, favoritism and dual alle- 
giance in government service. Happily 
these abuses are on the wane today: 
governments have strong personnel 
agencies which devote most of their 
energies to attracting and identifying 
the most effective workers in terms of 
the requirements for the positions to 
be filled. 

In assessing personnel for any posi- 
tion in this constructive way, the 
problem is essentially one of predic- 
tion. Prediction is always based on 
probabilities—probabilities of success 
in the job for which the person is 
being assessed. 
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In order to predict the probability 
of our applicant being a successful 
social worker, we need to consider 
two sets of data. First are those which 
have to do with the position assign- 
ment and its demands on human 
knowledge, abilities, skills and atti- 
tudes. The second group of data to 
be considered are found in the in- 
dividual to be examined. For here we 
must attempt by all valid and reason- 
able means to discover what qualities 
in the applicant match the require- 
ments of the position. 


I would like to set down here the 
group of position factors used by the 
selection boards in our own agency 
when making evaluations of profes- 
sionally trained personnel. 


In establishing these factors our 
examiners work with permanent quali- 
fication committees. Through detailed 
analysis of positions in the welfare 
department, and by a review of the 
qualifications of the more successful 
workers already in the field, these 
committees seek to establish long- 
term standards by which to measure 
education, relevant experience and 
personal attributes. In this way appli- 
cants tend to be evaluated against the 
same factors and_ standards, even 
though they may be appointed at 
widely separated dates. 


Selection factors thus established 
are as follows: 


1. Education and Training—a mini- 
mum of one year of study at a recog- 
nized school of social work. Appro- 
priate credits are given for additional 
training. 


2. Relevant experience, which de- 
pends on the level of responsibility 
of the position. Beginning social work- 
ers need have no direct paid experi- 
ence. In evaluating experience for 
senior positions, examiners distinguish 
between general casework, super- 
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visory, and administrative experience 
and may call for a minimum of each. 

3. Personal Adjustment. 

4. Social orientation and interest in 
welfare work. 

5. General intelligence as indicated 
by awareness and appreciation of social 
problems. 

6. Temperament and attitude for 
effective working relationships with 
clients and others. 

7. Ability to communicate. 

The assessment of applicants against 
these factors is done by a standing 
panel of examiners, including a chair- 
man trained in selection-interview 
techniques and two other members, at 
least one of whom is a trained social 
worker. 

These examination panels use an 
informal interview technique which is 
nevertheless controlled by the chair- 
man in several respects to assure rela- 
tively uniform treatment of appli- 
cants. Control by the chairman ex- 
tends to such matters as the time each 
applicant shall appear before the panel, 
areas of inquiry which each panel 
member shall pursue, key questions to 
be used in the interview and the rela- 
tive importance or weight to be at- 
tached to each of the selection factors 
used in ranking the applicants. 

The final decision of the panel is a 
group decision on each factor, and it 
is recorded as such where it may be 
reviewed by the applicant himself, or 
by his appeal board should he decide 
to make an appeal. 


* * * 


Now in conclusion, as one who is 
engaged, among other things, in giving 
vocational advice, I have a few general 
observations to make. 

To advise can mean to solicit, to 
recommend, or it can also mean to 
inform. Vocational advice given to 
inform and to illuminate a vocational 
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field so that others may be more intel- 
ligent in the choice of their careers 
should result in more effective people 
in all walks of life. For not everyone 
can build a vocational life around a 
combination safe, like the man I have 
mentioned above. Our capacity for 
identification is involved in such a 
choice. 

One can only be reasonably happy 
who has finally made contact and 
found identification with a circle of 
circumstances which matches his own 
peculiar vision. The scope of this 
vision, the objects and shapes which 
impinge upon our eyes, and the colors 
and patterns of life to which we 
respond emotionally, are all things 
which determine our proper choice of 
vocation. 

And so, I repeat, it is important to 
feel through our work an identity 
with some of the real aspirations of 
our society, to feel through our work 
something of dedication. This identity 
can be found in many kinds of useful 
work, but it is essential for the social 
worker, whether or not his work is 
done within the framework of laws 
and regulations, as in government ser- 
vice, or within some other framework. 
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Th union, there is strength. 
The fable of the Lion and the 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed close together, 
the Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amongst 
his adversaries, and they separated. 
It was then easy for the Lion to 
attack them one by one. 
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In Sun Life, also, there is strength. 
When you become a policyholder of 
this great international company, you 
become one of a group of farsighted 
men and women — the holders of two 
million policies and group certificates 
in 25 countries —who protect their 
families and themselves against an un- 
certain future through the medium of 
life insurance. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 











The Children’s Aid Society 
Cornwall, Ontario 
requires 
a social worker with graduate 
training in a School of Social 

Work. 
Preference will be given to a 
2-year graduate. 
Beginning salary for M.S.W. 
$4,000 or more depending upon 
experience. 
This society offers regular 
supervision, sound personnel 
practices including pension plan. 
Copy of personnel practices 
available upon request. 

Apply to: 

M. T. O’Brien, 
Executive Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Box 994, 
CORNWALL, Ontario. 


VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


—where the snow covers the 
mountain peaks—not your drive- 
way 

—where professional practice is a 
possibility — not just a future 
promise 

—where the Family Service 
Agency has staff vacancies—for 
qualified caseworkers 


1 senior caseworker $342-$410 
2 caseworkers $312-$374 
Medical Service, Pension Plans 


Controlled caseloads, good 
supervision 


Don’t delay—inquire today 
Deryck THOMSON, 
Executive Director, 

Family Service Agency of Greater 
Vancouver, 
1637 West Eighth Avenue, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 
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THE SAMARITAN CLUB 
OF HAMILTON 


requires a 


Senior Social Worker 


to assume executive and super- 
visory responsibilities for a small 
developing medical social 
agency, serving patients of The 
Mountain Sanatorium and their 
families. 

SALARY: COMmensurate with 

training and experience. 


Write: 


Mrs. M. M. HuMMEL, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Samaritan Club of 
Hamilton, 

Wilcox Bldg., 

The Mountain Sanatorium, 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


For April Publication 
Wanted... 
HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


A six-page folder describing what 
homemaker services are, what is 
needed in Canada, and what you 
can do to help. 


Prepared by the Committee on 
Homemaker Services, Family and 
Child Welfare Division. 


Price 10 cents. Discounts: 12 to 24 
copies, 10 per cent; 25 or more 
copies, 20 per cent. 


Publications Section 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL 
55 Parkdale Avenue 
OTTAWA 3 
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Something to aspire to. 


SOCIAL WORK IS THE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


s IN Johnson’s famous witticism 
A comparing the lady preacher 
with the dancing dog, the 
wonder about social work is not that 
it is done badly but that it is done at 
all. Time has proved Dr. Johnson 
wrong about the lady preacher, the 
ladies of our generation speak very 
well indeed in public. Therefore the 
analogy to social work can also be 
denied; social work is done very well 
indeed by those who do it that way, 
and the chances are that those who 
don’t are merely learning how better 
to do it. Neither doing it nor learning 
it is easy, incidentally. 

But that social work is done at all 
does or should excite wonder. This is 
a materialistic age to begin with, and 
humanism is found where you find it. 
“Success” and “prestige” are the pre- 
vailing objectives in life today, it 
seems, and they, for the most part, 
are measured by what you have and 
who you know—or so the cynics say. 

Social workers know before they 
start that they won’t, for a long time, 
“have” much; they are the sort of 
people for whom friends mean friends, 
not promotional opportunities. They 
are a company of people, in fact, who 
expend themselves in the effort to help 
others to realize the Good Life, and 
in so doing they realize a fatiguing 
but a supremely satisfying good life 
for themselves. 

Together with the difficulties they 
face in doing their job, these qualities 
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in these times surely make social 
workers people to be wondered at. 
All right, why quibble about it? Pretty 
wonderful people. 

The difficulties social workers face 
also excites wonder, if not dismay. 
These difficulties have principally to 
do with the media with which they 
work, human beings. 


A human being is the most complex 
organism that exists. Add to that the 
further complexity presented by a 
human being who is dislocated, dis- 
organized, inadequate to his situation, 
or helpless in the face of problems not 
of his own making—such as happens 
too often with children or old people, 
for example—and the difficulties seem 
insuperable to the average person. 


That it is not just one such human 
being but hundreds—across Canada, 
thousands—and the whole thing begins 
to look not only highly improbable 


but almost impossible. 


It is neither improbable nor impos- 
sible. It is merely difficult, the most 
difficult job in the world, and not 
everybody can do it. In fact, not 
everybody who wants to do it can do 
it, wherein lurks the question: 


What Does It Take To Be a 
Good Social Worker? 


The first thing it takes is a trained 
mind, an educated mind, a lucid mind, 
an inquiring mind. There is no end 
to the concrete and abstract know- 
ledge a social worker should possess 


Miss Moscrop is training supervisor in the field service of the Social Welfare 
Branch, Department of Health and Welfare, British Columbia. 
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and it may be a matter of doubt 
whether any one mind can encompass 
all a social worker ought to know. 

The safeguard is the calibre or 
quality of his mind—it can reason, it 
can evaluate facts, it can find out and 
apply precise knowledge as it is 
needed, and it can thus arrive at con- 
clusions, form trustworthy judgments, 
take appropriate actions based on 
them and in doing so use professional 
techniques, also to be learned, as in- 
struments of healing. 

This does not make the social 
worker an egghead, (or worse, a cere- 
bralist) even though that first word 
has lost its reproach in recent months. 
It makes him an alive, alert, thinking, 
fully functioning person who uses his 
qualities too as instruments of healing, 
and who at the same time quietly re- 
joices in an exhilarating state of mind. 
Without the capability of a good mind 
a good social worker cannot be fash- 
ioned. 


But That’s Not All That’s 
Needed 


Emotional equilibrium is needed. 
What is it? Well, a Hungarian-Cana- 
dian friend of ours, struggling with 
the idiom, put it very well the other 
day: “Social workers don’t go off 
half-cooked”. This can be infuriating 
to those whom any world of work 
calls “others”. 


The most scathing things are often 
said, after meetings of committees and 
the like, about the lack of feeling dis- 
played by the members of this pro- 
fession. This is far more apparent 
than real, however. 


The social worker’s feelings are 
well-schooled—they have to be, or 
those who need the social worker’s 
help with their sometimes very highly 
disturbed feelings wouldn’t get it. 
The critics need only remember that 
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it is because social workers have very 
real feelings about and for people that 
they have chosen to be social workers. 


That sort of visible equilibrium is 
however but an outward sign of an 
inward poise—in time it can become 
a spiritual grace—if it means what it 
means to the social worker. This 
meaning is variously called self-know- 
ledge, self-awareness, _ professional 
maturity, professional selfhood, and, 
because social workers are themselves 
people, achieving the fullest meaning 
of these terms is often a lifelong quest. 


Although every profession properly 
makes much of the necessity of self- 
knowledge for successful practice, in 
social work it is uniquely necessary. 
The social worker is himself the chief 
instrument of his calling. He must 
struggle to master his own personal 
demons before he can make use of his 
mind and the skills and techniques he 
learns in the cause he serves. 


All this ought to and does eventually 
make for a becoming humility—which 
is a quality of mind as much as a vir- 
tue—and for a tranquillity which is 
healing in itself. 

It makes for a becoming sense of 
humour too, and for a practice of the 
graces of living. A sense of humour is 
nothing more nor less than a sense of 
the fitness of things, merriment being 
prompted when things do not fit. (So 
much, alas, does not fit in human 
affairs these days—which brings the 
social worker’s laughter pretty close 
to tears). 


The graces of life concern things of 
beauty, of course, and the beautiful is 
not unknown in social work—the shy 
smile of a little child, the resolute eyes 
and the resolution in an aged face. 

To be sure the social worker is 
constantly embroiled with people who 
are distressed and depressed and, more 
than that, with people who are angry 
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The social worker’s feelings are well-schooled. 


over their failures in life, indeed, often 
openly hostile to the world around 
them. He meets them in their homes, 
in community agencies, in hospitals, 
institutions, clinics, courts, and schools. 

In doing something definite to lift 
their depression, to channel the ener- 
gies of anger into constructive actions, 
social workers are anything but de- 
pressed themselves. They would be 
far more depressed if their profession 
did not exist, as some day perhaps 
“others” will more unanimously agree. 


> 6 


“Doing something definite”, “chan- 
nelling the energies of anger” are 
phrases which require elucidation else 
we shall be accused of being an ob- 
scurantist,—an epithet sometimes ap- 
plied to social workers because of their 
“Sargon”. (What profession hasn’t a 


jargon, pray? ). 
Doing Something Definite 


The “definite” things social workers 
do are usually done on paper, yes, very 
often on forms. The social worker 
regards a form not as a nuisance but 
as a legal instrument. What a form 
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does is get an income for somebody 
who can’t earn one, or a doctor’s care 
for somebody nobody else cares for, 
or a set of new parents for a little boy 
who hasn’t any parents of his own 
willing and able to care for him. 
The legalities involved, and they 
are many and often tangled, make it 
highly necessary for the social worker 
to be accurate in filling out forms. 
In fact, accuracy is a hallmark of 
social work practice whether forms 
are required or not. It is a hallmark 
because the techniques we talked about 
before are scientifically derived—from 
the sciences that pertain to human 
rather than galatial affairs of course. 


As far as the mercurial properties of 
the media—people—permit, the social 
worker, as the scientist, gathers data, 
studies it against known truths, arrives 
at a theory, proceeds to test it, then 
acts upon the results. The “data” are 
comprised of facts—social, medical, 
legal, vocational, statistical—and of ob- 
servations. 

The facts must be correct; the ob- 
servations may be only relatively true. 
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They may be coloured by the social 
workers’ own personal and private 
prejudices. Prejudice can adversely 
affect deductive reasoning and render 
conclusions invalid, and this the social 
worker knows full well. This is why 
he invariably uses the conditional im- 
perfect tense in speaking about or 
recording his information; this is one 
reason he needs a supervisor—two 
heads to brain out conclusions are 
better than one. 

Prejudice is inescapable, everybody 
is prejudiced by reason of his nurture 
and it need not be a bad thing there- 
fore. But some kinds of prejudices— 
those born of ignorance for example— 
are damaging to the search for truth 
and it is this sort of prejudice the 
social worker must be without. Science 
repudiates bias. 


Thus while admitting the possibility 
of fallacy, nevertheless the social 
worker is a trustworthy person. He is 
honest. He is not a sentimentalist for 
all he feels so deeply for distressed 
humanity. If his inquiries lead him to 
the conclusion that the person solicit- 
ing a service does not need it, he will 
say “No”, giving the reasons for his 
refusal. 


Dependent or Angry 


He does not usually leave it at that, 
however, for there is another kind of 
problem here: what makes this person 
so apparently dependent, or so lacking 
in independence that he seeks help he 
doesn’t need? Is he afraid? inadequate? 
ashamed? crushed by unhappiness? 
deprived of the comfort of being liked 
and approved of? How can we over- 
take these lacks in this person? 

Let’s get to know him and as we 
do let him get to know himself. If we 
show him we like him, we think he 
is a person of value, if we give him 
the sort of respect everybody needs, 
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will that encourage him to make efforts 
on his own behalf? Often it does just 
that. Often it takes time to get all that 
going. Sometimes it is too late. 


But the effort is made, and more 
frequently than not it pays off. This 
man does not run away from his 
family; he does not succumb to illness; 
he does not take it out on the wife 
and kids; he finds and holds a job; he 
feels better about himself, begins to 
respect himself. He measures up, in 
short, to the social worker’s—that is 
society’s—expectation of him and finds 
he likes it. 

The angry hostile person does not 
need to be lifted up as our dependent, 
non-aggressive little man does. No, 
and he doesn’t need slapping down 
either. Here is a man with fewer 
strikes against him than the one who 
gives up in the face of failure. This 
man has an abundant vitality, and this 
is a positive ingredient in life. Just 
now he is using it destructively and 
the consequences can be serious. 


What happened to this man to 
arouse all that anger? What is he de- 
prived of? What is it he wants in 
life? What are the probable results of 
pursuing this destructive path? 

Let’s get to know him and in doing 
so let him get to know himself. If we 
show him we like him, that we think 
him a person of value, that we respect 
him but not his actions, will that begin 
to fill some of his lacks? It takes time 
to answer these questions and they 
may be only partially answered. In- 
deed, this problem may be too deep- 
seated for a social worker alone to 
treat. 

But the effort will be made, and all 
the resources a community affords, 
including more expensive specialists, 
will be used in the making of it. 

In between these extremes are many 
degrees and variations of human 
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ability to meet life’s problems. No two 
are ever alike. But all have this in 
common: the people concerned are 
unhappy about their failures. Help is 
needed so that their unhappiness will 
not drive them into slow or more 
dramatic destruction of themselves, 
or will not spread, like the virulent 
disease unhappiness is, to trap others 
in a similarly crippling slough of 
despond. 


What the Social Worker Does 


The way in which the social worker 
treats this disease has already been 
covered in above paragraphs, but let us 
sum it up: 

Using himself as the chief instru- 
ment, using knowledge he has ac- 
quired through long and continuing 
study, and knowledge of himself, us- 
ing techniques which are scientific, 
using the talents of humility, humour 
and grace, the social worker gets to 
know the unhappy person. He gets to 
know him better probably than any- 
one has known him before. This is a 
unique experience, you know. 


We “know” our friends and our 
family, but in this sort of knowing we 
take for, as well as give of, ourselves. 
The social worker only gives. He 
makes no personal demands on his 
client, although because he likes 
people he gets a delight often from 
them. (They are also often delightful 
people, by the way). 

He makes it possible for his client 
to confide in him, and part of this is 
making the client know that his confi- 
dence will not be betrayed. He in- 
spires confidence too by his fidelity 
and by his actions, by his manner, 
bearing an obvious concern, by his 
honesty and his sincerity. 

He does not “advise”. He discusses 
all the ways there are to change the 
pattern for the better, and he may 
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open up some of those ways, although 
the client makes up his own mind 
about changes, takes his own steps. 
He does not “blame” but neither 
does he condone, and in this he is 
being true to his profession. For he is 
a “social” worker, and as such he 
stands for the values as well as the 
disciplines in the society in which he 
lives. He helps his client to feel, if he 
cannot fully understand, the good 
effects of measuring up to these values, 
of taking |ife’s disciplines, of growing 
and maturing in the process, of realiz- 
ing happiness which is, after all, a 
primary attribute of the Good Life. 


Other Parts of Social Work 


Not all of social work is this person- 
relating-to-person or “casework” ef- 
fort, although it is the largest part, to 
date anyway, principally because there 
is so much to do for so many people 
by too few social workers. Social 
work is moreover social work, which 
means that it has a professional obli- 
gation to serve where the need for its 
service is greatest. 


The other parts, it could be argued, 
are nonetheless as much needed, per- 
haps more, for they are the parts that 
seek to prevent individuals from fail- 
ing, that seek to induce growth 
through “togetherness” toward indi- 
vidual freedom, to promote the every- 
day practice of democratic ideas and 
ideas about life, to harmonize if not 
merge the disparate social terraces 
communities invariably landscape for 
themselves. 

These are among the objectives of 

“social group work” and of “com- 
munity organization”. The social 
worker in these areas seeks not to 
make all men alike, nor yet to press all 
communities into a master-minded 
mould. 


The group worker seeks to free the 
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individual to live as a unique indivi- 
dual in harmony with himself and 
others by giving him the chance to 
feel the joy of that harmony, and this 
is as therapeutic as it is conducive to 
the fullest possible growth of that 
person. 

The “community organizer” seeks 
to use, for the well- -development of 
the whole town—city, country, pro- 
vince, nation—the natural groups with- 
in a community, in fact, the groups 
within groups within groups. The 
scope here begins to take on an ab- 
stract sound—yet our own city’s com- 
munity welfare council, Ontario’s pro- 
vincial Welfare Council, this nation’s 
Canadian Welfare Council, transmute 
the abstract to the concrete. 

The recurring word in those titles 
is significant: “council”, implying calm 
deliberation, the weighing of ideas, 
the promulgation of truth, wise advice. 
This too is social work, the synthesis 
of leadership, the enablement of lead- 
ership, its outlet or media of expres- 
sion. 

It is the social worker, too, who 
devises the means to achieve all the 
ends we’ve alluded to in this piece. 
This is the administrator of social 
agencies at work. As an instrument he 
uses himself in all the ways we have 
described—he is caseworker, group 
worker and community organizer as 
well as a business executive and finan- 
cial wizard. This makes him unique 
among those whose titles (in business 
and industry) are the same as his: 
administrator or executive director. 

(Is it too daring a thought to sug- 
gest that Schools of Business Adminis- 
tration look into social work speciali- 
zation? Somehow or other we think 
business and industry might find much 
to their advantage in so doing. Some 
would agree that it would be advan- 
tageous for schools of social work to 
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reciprocate and this we do dare say.) 


R«search is the smallest field within 
social work, yet who can deny its 
importance? To know the facts is to 
find ways to correct faults they reveal; 
to correct those faults is to lessen the 
pressures upon communities, and upon 
the groups within them such as, not 
least, families, the primary group. 

Social facts, to be sure, are pretty 
fluid, hard to isolate in the pure form 
beloved of the statistician. All those 
variables, unpredictables, conditions 
and confusions and the like that attend 
upon human conduct have to be taken 
into account, and “educated guesses” 
may be quite frequent. But careful 
research, notwithstanding, can not 
only reveal where the needs are great- 
est and of what they almost exactly 
consist, but can also make for wise 
economical use of the too-few tools 
of social work: the social workers. 


* * * 


All of that, and much more, is 
social work. Little wonder it takes so 
long to learn how to do it proficiently. 
Little wonder it is only dimly under- 
stood. Little wonder greater headway 
has not been made toward helping 
people better to understand. 

There is too much to do every day 
to leave time for telling the story— 
even for scantly-just articles like this 
one. The social worker’s utter absorp- 
tion in his out-reaching, helping, heal- 
ing work may be his own undoing, 
for without understanding on the part 
of the public he works for he cannot 
hope to extend his services, to build 
his profession to be of greater effec- 
tiveness in making democracy work. 

How greatly he prizes those who 
do understand! They, with the social 
worker, earn the reward implied in the 
words—a timely watchword really— 
“Obstacles magnify achievement”. 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 





Canadian Association of Social Workers 


The Canadian Association of Social Workers was established in 1926 for 
the purpose of providing the means through which the professional social 
workers of Canada might, in a united way, carry out their ideals of service 
to the community. It has a membership of more than 2,000 individuals, 
organized in 22 branches from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. There 
are also a number of members in isolated areas in Canada and abroad. 

The Association upholds high standards of educational preparation for 
the practice of social work as a profession and has high standards of quali- 
fication for membership. Its official journal The Social Worker is published 
quarterly. It has adopted a code of ethics for the profession, has helped to 
improve working conditions, salary standards, and retirement plans for social 
workers. 

Its concern about gaps in social services is made known to local welfare 
councils or municipal authorities at the local level, to provincial authorities 
at the provincial level, and to appropriate national bodies at the national level. 
It expresses the opinions of the professional social workers of Canada. 

The Association is of service not only to its own members but to the 
Schools of Social Work and to employing agencies in Canada, through con- 
stantly supporting high standards of preparation and of service to clients. It 
also has close working relationships with the National Association of Social 
Workers in the United States, and with the International Federation of Social 
Workers. 


Canadian Council on Education and Personnel 
for the Social Services 


The tremendous need for more and better qualified staff for the social 
services in Canada led to the formation in 1957 of the Canadian Council 
on Education and Personnel for the Social Services. It is composed of eight 
members named by each of the sponsoring organizations—the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, the National Committee of Canadian Schools of 
Social Work, and the Canadian Welfare Council (the last-named representing 
agencies employing social work staff)—and twelve members-at-large. 

The Council represents a joint effort by employers, the professional asso- 
ciation, educators and other interested people to recruit suitable young people 
to social work, to see that as many of them as possible are encouraged and 
assisted to attend a school of social work, and also to make certain that 
adequate in-service training is provided for those who will be employed in 
social work positions without formal graduate training. 

The program priorities for the new Council are: 

Recruitment to social work 
Financing of social work education 
Manning the social services: 

a. Job Classification 

b. In-service training 

c. Role of undergraduate education 
4. Curriculum study 
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The Council’s program is a practical attempt to meet a serious problem 
which can be simply stated: Canada needs a great many more social workers. 
To spell it out more fully—in 1954 a study of welfare positions in Canada 


made by the Research Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
showed that: 


1. At that time only 30 per cent of the welfare staff across the country 
were graduates of schools of social work. 


2. An additional 17 per cent had taken some courses at a school of social 
work. 


And, more significant: 


3. Agencies reported that they preferred or required qualified people 
for 78 per cent of the filled positions, for 86 per cent of the vacant positions, 
and for 90 per cent of the positions to be set up. 


Social Workers in the Federal Government Service 


The federal government was, at the end of 1957, employing 122 profes- 
sionally trained social workers, classified by the Civil Service Commission as 
either “Social Worker” or “Medical Social Worker”. 

Those classified “Medical Social Worker” are, for the most part, employed 
in hospitals or health units. Of these, seven are in the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, and 44 in the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Those classified as “Social Worker” are distributed among departments 
as follows: 


Citizenship and Immigration (Indian Affairs work) 10 


National Health and Welfare (Administration of family allowances and 
old age security) sides alsa ie ae cigs . 26 


National Defence, Navy i ata 1 


Northern Affairs and National Russians (Menhern: service to lndions 
and Eskimos) - ; tik cies . 


Veterans Affairs (Welfare Services) , . 28 


There are approximately 12 positions for qualified social nies vacant 
at present. 


In addition to the social workers covered by the four grades of this 
classification in the federal civil service there are fifteen others designated as 
Social Welfare Officers in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


At least thirty-five more are working in various professional capacities 
throughout the public service of Canada. Some of these, employed as social 
work administrators or consultants, are classified as administrative or technical 
officers, but it is obvious from the published duties and qualifications for these 
positions that only a social worker can fill them. 


The remainder of this group, classified in a variety of ways, are employed 
in positions for which social work training and experience are acceptable, even 
preferred, but not absolute requirements. These positions often offer unusual 
scope for the social worker’s knowledge and skill. He may find himself called 
on to be a combined caseworker, group worker, community organizer and 
consultant. Some of these positions are not classified in the “social worker” 
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series largely because of the recruitment problem. Responsible branch heads 


have indicated that, while they might like to have a given program staffed 
entirely by professionally trained social workers, they cannot afford to tie 
themselves to a source of supply which is so limited. 


Canadian Schools of Social Work 


The professional schools are glad to furnish information about admission 
requirements, courses of study, fees, living costs and so on. Students contem- 
plating social work as a career should seek such information as early as 
possible, especially to find out what is required by way of undergraduate 
preparation. 


Halifax, N.S. Maritime Scuoor or SociaL Work 
Lawrence T. Hancock, Director, 150 Coburg Road. 

Montreal, P.Q. McGitt Universiry ScHoot or SociaL Work 
Dr. John J. O. Moore, Director, 3600 University Street. 
SECTION DE SERVICE SOCIAL 
Rév. Pére André-M. Guillemette, Directeur, Université de Montréal, 
2900, boul. Mont-Royal. 

Ottawa, Ont. UNiversiry or Orrawa ScHoot or SociAL WELFARE 
Rev. Swithun Bowers, Directoi, St. Patrick’s College. 

Quebec City, P.Q. Ecore pe Service Soctar 


Rév. Pere Gonzalve Poulin, Directeur, Université Laval. 
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Toronto, Ontario. ScHoot or SociaL Work 
Charles E. Hendry, Director, University of Toronto. 


Vancouver, B.C. Scnoort or Socia, Work 
Prof. W. G. Dixon, Director, University of British Columbia. 


Winnipeg, Man. Scuoor or SociaL Work 
Miss Helen Mann, Director, University of Manitoba. 


Financial Aid for Students of Social Work 


Students eligible for admission to schools of social work in Canada need 
not be deterred from seeking admission by lack of personal means to finance 
their professional education. If financing is a problem the student should 
discuss his situation with the school of his choice when he is seeking other 
information about his eligibility for admission. For each school there are 
scholarships awarded for special merit, either on admission or at the end of the 
first year; bursaries awarded on the basis of need to students who have demon- 
strated their ability to profit by professional education; training grants for 
students committed to work in specified agencies or fields. 


Summer work, and loan funds available in some universities and schools, 
can supplement other financial resources, and many serious students manage 
to finance their professional education by their personal earnings and loans. 


Salaries 


Salaries for social workers are improving constantly, although they vary 
greatly from place to place and from agency to agency. The starting salary 
in the federal civil service for Social Worker Grade I (one year’s professional 
education, no experience) is $3,600 a year. Senior positions, usually adminis- 
trative, carry salaries not unlike those offered in other lines of professional 
work, Salary reviews are the order of the day, and professional associations, 
students’ associations, government civil service commissions and the Canadian 
Council on Education and Personnel for the Social Services are all working 
towards adequate remuneration for qualified social workers. 


International Social Work 


Social work is a world-wide activity — see CANADIAN WELFARE for June 15, 
1954, a special issue on International Social Welfare. Social workers of high 
calibre are in demand for setting up and assisting with social services in all 
parts of the world, usually under the auspices of U.N. agencies. The In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work meets every two years; recent meetings 
have been held in Madras (1952), Toronto (1954), Munich (1956), and the 
next one will be held in Tokyo, November 30 to December 6, 1958. An 
International Federation of Social Workers was founded in 1932; this year 
it began to publish a quarterly bulletin called The Social Worker, whose aim 
is “to provide a medium through which social workers may read something 
about the work and problems of their counterparts in other countries, about 
international activities in the social welfare field, and about developments con- 
cerning the profession.” 
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WHAT CAN WE LEARN 
FROM MOM WHYTE? 


LITTLE Over a year ago I wrote 
an article for Maclean’s Maga- 
zine on the home for children 

operated by Mrs. Robert Whyte near 
Bowmanville, Ontario. In gathering 
information I was forced to do some 
hard thinking about social services in 
general, and social workers and social 
agencies in particular. 

As this is being written, the “Mom” 
Whyte affair is again blazoned across 
the front pages of newspapers all over 
the country. The current crisis—one 
in a long series during the past three 
years—has been precipitated by a new 
piece of Ontario legislation which re- 
quires homes like Mrs. Whyte’s to 
provide certain standards of care for 
the children now in their charge. 

For those unfamiliar with the con- 
troversial, highly emotional, “Mom” 
Whyte affair, here are the bare details: 

Mrs. Whyte is the 42-year-old wife 
of a factory worker living on a fifty- 
acre farm three miles southwest of 
Bowmanville, Ontario. She is a sincere 
and intensely religious woman who 
accepts the word of the Bible literally. 
She believes that God has commanded 
her to give shelter to all “homeless 
and unwanted children” who show up 
at her door. 

As a result, Mrs. Whyte now has 
about eighty-five youngsters in her 
care, ranging in age from a few 
months to thirteen years. Helping her 
are a half-dozen religious volunteers 


Sidney Katz is an associate editor of Maclean’s Magazine. 
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contributing their services because, in 
the words of one of them, “in this 
way I can best serve God.” 

The Whyte home has no adequate 
regular income. It is partly financed 
by Mr. Whyte’s earnings as a worker 
in a tire factory and the rest comes 
from contributions in money, goods 
and services from some of the parents 
of the children and the public at large. 

“God will provide,” says Mrs. 
Whyte, who overlooks no opportunity 
of publicizing her work in the press, 
radio, TV and on the public platform. 
She has succeeded in arousing wide- 
spread sympathy for her work. 

Yet mingled with the acclaim for 
Mrs. Whyte there’s a strong under- 
current of criticism. Her critics in- 
clude businessmen, clergymen, health, 
welfare and various government offi- 
cials. Their objections, which are 
numerous, include these: 

They say that Mrs. Whyte’s haven 
is unnecessary since there are enough 
child-caring services and institutions in 
Ontario; that the place is improperly 
staffed and supervised; that the phy- 
sical and mental health of the children 
is being neglected; that there may be 
no need for all these children to be 
separated from their families; that the 
home has no assurance of permanence; 
that proper records of the children are 
not being kept. 

While preparing my article for 
Maclean’s Magazine, I spent several 


Iie has been a 


professional journalist for a long time, but his interest in people’s problems 
prompted him to interrupt his writing career for two years to get a master’s 
degree in social work at the University of Toronto. His articles in Maclean’s 
have been influential in bringing to public attention facts and opinions about 
adoption, treatment of mental patients, and other social welfare subjects. 
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A social worker considers the 
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weeks in the very heart of the Mom 
Whyte controversy. I visited the home 
several times and spent several hours 
interviewing this unusual woman who 
possesses a hypnotic personality. 

I also discussed the Whyte haven 
with health, welfare and municipal 
officials in the district, as well as 
dozens of other citizens. 

Thinking back on all the discussions 
and interviews I had at that time, it 
occurs to me that the Mom Whyte 
case holds several lessons for the com- 
munity. I would like to enumerate 
some of them: 

There is an urgent need for child 
welfare agencies to evolve and put 
into practice an effective program of 
public relations and education. 

A large proportion of the public in 
the Bowmanville area, I found, was 
“pro Mom Whyte” and “anti-Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society”. There was wide- 
spread belief that were it not for Mrs. 
Whyte, the eighty-five children would 
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have gone uncared for. A cab driver 
told me, “You’ve got to give Mom 
credit. She’s working eighteen hours a 
day doing a job nobody else is doing.” 

Even more surprising, a leading 
citizen of Oshawa, who serves on the 
board of a local social agency, took 
an active part in raising funds for the 
Whyte household. “Children’s Aid 
Societies are too tough in their policies 
of taking your children or giving them 
back to you,” he told me. 

I encountered a long list of myths 
about the CAS. I was told that “they 
snatch your children away,” “the 
social workers are heartless,” “you 
can’t get your child back,” “you run 
into endless red tape when you want 
help” and so on. 

There seemed to be fairly wide- 
spread ignorance of the fact that 
Children’s Aid Societies attempt to 
keep families together; that unless a 
voluntary non-ward placement is 
made, a court order is necessary for 
separation of a child from his family, 
and that constant contact is maintained 
with children and parents in an effort 
to reunite families whenever possib'e. 

The public seemed to be totally un- 
aware that CAS’s often provide tem- 
porary non-ward care to help families 
through temporary crises. During the 
few weeks I was in the district, the 
local Society had arranged to care for 
children whose home had been burnt 
out, and had planned for the care of 
another family whose mother had to 
go to hospital for a month. Yet such 
cases were apparently unknown to the 
public. 

The impression seemed to be strong 
that if you went to the CAS they 
would immediately take your children 
away and that you’d have a dickens 
of a time getting them back. 

I discovered that there is a particu- 
lar need to acquaint families particu- 
larly those who have arrived in Can- 
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ada during the past five or ten years 
with the functions of our children’s 
agencies. New Canadians from authori- 
tarian countries have an instinctive 
fear of becoming involved with agen- 
cies which have any connection— 
however remote—with government. 
They recoil from contact with “offi- 
cialdom” because it might lead to 
trouble. Therefore if they run into a 
family crisis requiring child care, they 
are apt to seek out the informal, “no- 
questions-asked” type of care which 
Mrs. Whyte provides. 


Again, CAS’s—and the same is true 
of other agencies—should attempt to 
rectify this situation by publicizing 
their services in language understand- 
able by potential clients. This is not 
often done. 

There is a need for social workers 
in every commntnity to identify the 
gaps in child welfare services and 
services to famili:s and then work to- 
awards having them filled in. In all 
frankness, it must be stated that the 
popularity of Mrs. Whyte’s she‘ter 
can be attributed in part to a general 
failure to provide adequate social 
services. 

It is no accident, for example, that 
Mrs. Whyte is caring for a number of 
mentally retarded children. This is 
because many institutions are over- 
crowded and won’t accept children 
until they are five years old. 


It is also no coincidence that un- 
married mothers are beginning to 
show up for care at Bowmanville,— 
evidence that many agencies’ services 
for unmarried mothers are not nearly 
well enough known. 


And finally, some parents who ex- 
perience a temporary set-back—a fire, 
an illness, the loss of a job or a place 
to live—are turning to the Mom 
Whytes because local agencies are not 
equipped to care for them. 
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My final observation is that the 
Mom Whyte affair dramatically points 
up the general soundness of the prac- 
tices and policies of our Children’s Aid 
Societies. 


Our agencies have been accused of 
acting slowly, being encumbered by 
“red tape”, being costly and so on. 
Yet what is the alternative? Are there 
better methods? 


Take the charge of “red tape” for 
example. Before a CAS takes a child 
into care a good deal of investigation 
goes on. The agency tries to find out 
if the child really has to be removed 
from his family. Every alternative is 
explored—a process that frequently 
results in families being kept together. 


When a child is taken into care, the 
agency keeps careful records of the 
child and learns the identity of his 
parents and relatives. Documentary 
proof is required. The agency can 
keep in touch and work closely with 
the parents to effect a reunion as soon 
as possible. 

At Mrs. W hyte’s haven, adequate 
record-keeping is not normal practice. 
People bringing children to her door 
haven’t been required to provide any 
form of documentation to establish 
their own identity or that of the 
children. Anyone can dump a child 
and vanish. 


At least two of Mrs. Whyte’s 
charges in the past have lost their 
identity. This is a serious matter in a 
state that requires a birth certificate 
for adoption and to establish one’s 
right to such things as citizenship, 
domicile, pensions, family allowance 
and travel visas, and moreover it is a 
serious matter for a child not to know 
to whom he belongs. 

Our child welfare agencies and in- 
stitutions have a quality of perman- 
ence because of the presence of trained 
professional social workers, assured 
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funds, and either a lay board of direc- 
tors or a public authority responsible 
for them. In Mrs. Whyte’s haven con- 
tinuance of the service depends mainly 
on a single person. Furthermore, the 
financing of the enterprise is a hit-and- 
miss affair. “God will provide,” says 
Mrs. Whyte. Such uncertainty can 
only have a disturbing effect on chil- 
dren. 

Observation of the home at Bow- 
manville underlines the need for train- 
ed workers who understand the wide 
range of services required by children 
deprived of their parents—physical, 
social and psychological. 

A child’s separation from his par- 
ents is a traumatic experience. He 
must be given a satisfactory explana- 
tion of what is happening. At the same 
time, he must be given the opportunity 
to ventilate his feelings lest they fester 
within him. 

Mrs. Whyte, in all sincerity, told 
me, “We never mention the past. We 
try to get the children to forget it.” 
Yet, in my private conversations with 
a number of the children, it became 
apparent that they were anxious to 
discuss with someone their mental 
pain and bewilderment. 

My visits to Bowmanville convinced 
me of the importance of long-range 


planning for the child of a broken 
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home. It is not enough to place a child 
in a shelter with no thought for the 
future. 


If the possibility of reuniting the 
family exists, a constructive program 
to reach that goal should be initiated 
at once. If such a goal is beyond the 
realm of possibility, then the child 
should be placed—with perhaps a few 
exceptions—in a foster or adopting 
home. Each child needs a pair of 
warm and loving parents. In the ab- 
sence of an intelligent, constructive 
plan a child can languish indefinitely 
in an institution. 


To sum up: we must learn to be 
more effective in telling the whole 
community the services which child 
welfare agencies can and do provide; 
we must reach out and introduce these 
services to Canadian families new and 
old; we must frankly admit the gaps 
which exist in our services to children 
and work towards closing them. And 
lastly, we can have confidence in the 
present policies and practices of our 
children’s agencies—the results of long 
years of professional experience. More 
than good intentions are required to 
protect the physical, social and psy- 
chological well-being of children lack- 
ing the care of their own parents. 
These are the lessons to be learned 
from the case of Mom Whyte of 
Bowmanville. 


Marriage Counselling Series 


Chatelaine magazine is now running a series of articles on marriage 
counselling by Violet Munns, director of casework for the Neighbourhood 


Workers’ Association, Toronto. 


The first, entitled “He Won’t Talk to Me”, 


appears in the March 1958 issue. Further articles will appear each month 


for at least six months. 
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Books on 
Social Welfare 


Know Your Child 
By Lester D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. Physical growth, mental de- 
velopment, emotional adjustment, 
behaviour problems, from birth to 
adulthood. $1.50. 


Speech Correction at Home 
By Morris Val Jones, Director, 
Speech Reading Clinic, Morrison 
Centre for Rehabilitation, San 
Francisco. $5.25. 


Management of the 
Handicapped Child 
Edited by H. Michal-Smith, Assis- 
tant Professor of Pediatrics, New 

York Medical College. $7.25. 


Hearing Therapy for Children 
Written by five experts. Discusses 
the special skills necessary for 
working with handicapped child- 
ren. $7.50. 


Report on a Co-ordinated 
Policy Regarding Family 
Levels of Living 
A United Nations publication. 
Recommends family income main- 
tenance through family allowances, 

social assistance, etc. 50 cents. 


International Survey of 
Programmes of Social 
Development 
A United Nations publication. 
Covers housing, labour, rural areas, 

rehabilitation, etc. $2.00. 


Report on the World 
Social Situation 
A United Nations publication. 
Covers health conditions, food and 
nutrition, education, employment, 
etc. $1.75. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Child Welfare—Journal 
The League’s magazine, published 
each month except August and 
September. Each issue contains 
stimulating and enlightening 
articles. 

Annual subscription—$4.00; 3-year 
subscription—$10.00. 


ESSENTIAL CWLA 
PUBLICATIONS 
The Board Member of a Social 
Agency: Responsibility and 
Functions. 1957. 82 pages. $1.00. 
Foster Home Care for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children. 7 
articles reprinted from Cnitp 
WELFARE. 1958. 65 cents. 
Residential Treatment Centres 
for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, by Joseph H. Reid 
and Helen R. Hagan. 1952. 310 
pages. $3.50. 


Homemaker Service. Reprints of 
six articles presenting community 
organization, casework and 
psychiatric point of view. 1957. 
50 cents. 


Community Organization of 
Child Welfare Services. 1955. 
36 pages. 75 cents. 

Services to Unmarried Mothers: 
Generic and Specific Factors in 
Casework with the Unmarried 
Mother, Gertrude T. Leyen- 
decker; The Unwed Mother’s 
Indecision about her Baby as a 
Defence Mechanism, Sarah 
Evan; Administration of Unmar- 
ried Mother Services, Roberta 
Rindfleisch, 1958. 40 pp. 75 cents. 

Casework with Foster Parents, 
by Draza Kline and Helen M. 
Overstreet. 1956. 32 pp. 65 cents. 


Complete list of publications, including 
over 100 books and pamphlets, on request. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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MARITIME SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Incorporated 


Post Graduate Education 


Leading to the Masters Degree 
tn Social Work 


@ | 


For further information and Calendar write to: 


The Registrar, 150 Coburg Road, Halifax, N.S. 
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JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 
Requires 
MALE CASEWORKERS 


FOR OPPORTUNITIES IN THE TORONTO AND 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Salaries from $4,000 to 5,000 
Based on Qualifications and Experience 


Professional training in Social Work is requisite for several 


positions: 


1. Senior Caseworker to become responsible for Student Super- 


vision (M.S.W. required) 


2. Caseworker for Institutional Pre-Release Program 


3. Caseworker for Branch Office 


Good personnel practices and professional supervision. A chal- 
lenging opportunity to develop new methods in a dynamic area 


of social work practice. 


Apply to: 
A. M. KIRKPATRICK, Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario 


THE CANADIAN 
WELFARE COUNCIL 
requires immediately 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
for the 


Recreation Division 


to serve also as secretary, Com- 
mittee on Aging. 


Good Salary Range 


Excellent Working Conditions 


Apply to: 
R. E. G. Davis 
Executive Director 
55 Parkdale Avenue 
OTTAWA 
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RECREATION LEADERS 


Play Activities for Boys and 
Girls 
Richard Kraus 


Designed to help the reader in guiding 
the recreational activities of children 
from six to twelve. The book combines 
the practical and the theoretical, and 
covers a great variety of activities. $5.70. 


Recreation Leader’s 
Handbook 
Richard Kraus 


Packed with thorough descriptions of 
interesting activities—games, songs, dan- 
ces and dramatics, etc., accompanied by 
sheet music and illustrations. An invalu- 
able guide to the sound principles at the 
root of a leader’s role. $6.65 


McGraw-Hill Company of 
Canada Limited 


252 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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FORINT NB A 00S NIRS ARRON EI CO IO A AID 


Some letters from people who have had help from social workers. 


T Is not very often that our clients 
“say” anything when they’ve been 
given help, nor do we expect them 

to. The reason isn’t very hard to find. 
When people seek a social worker’s 
help, they are in trouble, sometimes 
serious, sometimes not so serious, but 
whichever it is they are hurt by it. 

The very act of asking for help 
sometimes hurts too, because it looks 
like an admission of defeat, of inade- 
quacy and, it may be, of desperation. 

To the social worker, although he 
knows how people feel about it, the 
troubled person’s action in coming for 
help is regarded as a sign of courage. 
It is a brave thing to do to put on hat 
and coat, leave the safety of home, 
take a bus, walk into a social agency, 
tell your story and ask for help. Social 
workers respect those who have the 
fortitude that’s needed to do it. It is 
a sign of strength. 

As we move in to give our help, we 
want our clients first of all to begin 
to get their own self-respect back, we 
want their desperation to disappear, 
so they can begin to cope with things 
again. When we have done all we can 
do, they are well up the ladder of 
self-mastery. Their self-esteem is pro- 
portionately restored as they there- 
after pull themselves up rung by rung. 

It would be unwise to look down 
the ladder, because it makes some 
people faint or dizzy when they do. 
Coming out of the metaphor—as time 
goes on the people we have helped 
with their troubles use the good gift 
of forgetting. That painful episode in 
their lives is over and done with. A 
flash of memory is all that’s needed as 
a spur to keep from sliding back. 

Nor do social workers want thanks, 
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or expect it. When it comes, as it has 
come in some of the letters that follow, 
it is balm to our souls, of course, but 
gratitude is never solicited. It is suf- 
ficient thanks that our clients are 
socially well again. 

A hand-clasp as we say Good-bye, 
a smile of pride in their achievement, 
our satisfaction that another person 
understands life a little better—will get 
on with it and not need help again— 
these are the wordless tributes to our 
profession and ourselves that we want. 

Here, then, are letters which are 
extra dividends—and which make us 
know that our efforts are worth-while: 

I wish to thank you for the help you 
have been to me, and to my wife and 
to the little baby whom we call John, 
who is going away from us. 

After reading the description you 
sent me of the adopting parents I feel 
that I know them. To me they appear 
fine upstanding people of good tem- 
perament who have a genuine love of 
children. I am very pleased with all the 
arrangements that you have made and 
do hereby give my wholehearted con- 
sent to their adoption of John. I have 
no doubt in my mind that they should 
be the parents of my wife’s child. I 
sincerely hope he brings them the hap- 
piness that only a child can bring. 

Our decision, as you know, was made 
because we might not have loved this 
little boy as much as our own children 
when they arrive. He was the innocent 
party in a shattering episode which 
came close to being a crime against my 
wife. But had he stayed with us, he 
would have been a constant reminder 
of that time. We both have faced all 
the facts, which was not easy as you 
know, and our tragedy has brought us 
closer together than ever before. John 
will be given everything due him, I 
know, by the adopting parents. 
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I wish to thank you again from the 
bottom of my heart for your kind un- 
derstanding and immediate assistance 
rendered to my wife after her call upon 
you last summer. It was unfortunate 
that I had to be away for so long, but 
it is gratifying to know that such kind 
and quick assistance prevails within our 
communities. 


There, a child was leaving—now, a 
child has been received. 


Four-year-olds don’t usually write 
letters — except to Santa Claus — and 
Debbie is too young to tell us how 
much her new parents mean to her. 
But when Debbie’s adopting mother 
writes to us we realize the content- 
ment and happiness Debbie has found 
in her new home, a home we found 
for her. Debbie’s new mother says: 


Debbie is a little mischief and full of 
life. The change in her is wonderful— 
she has gained one pound and grown 
an inch and a quarter since June. Her 
appetite is good and she is all over her 
food fussiness—eats everything. She 
misses Sherry during school hours but 
doesn’t let it spoil her play. They have 
so much to tell each other at noon and 
after school it’s quite a gabble at times. 


Both girls are able to set the table and 
usually take it in turns and they both 
clear off after supper. Then comes an 
hour of games or stories. How they 
love to play Chinese checkers and when 
we play this we usually end up laughing 
so hard we can hardly play at all. 


Then comes the sweetest time of all 
I think, prayer time. It is only a few 
minutes but so wonderful. They kneel 
together side by side. by my knee. They 
both know their prayer but Debbie likes 
to rush everything and Sherry is very 
slow and precise, so I set the pace and 
have my hand ready to lay on Debbie’s 
head—that’s all she needs. Then good- 
night kisses all around and off to bed. 


They have their little arguments at 
times— nothing serious for Sherry 
usually ends up laughing so hard at 
something Debbie says. A few weeks 
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Clients don’t often write letters. 


ago Sherry had brought home her first 
reader and was being quite superior 
Debbie said: “I’m going to read this 
book”—“‘you can’t read”, “Yes I can” 
and so on and on—until Sherry said 
“O.K. then read it right now”. Debbie 
replied, “I can’t right now because I 
haven’t got my glasses on.” 


Then there are the youngsters in 
their *teens—the kids who get into 
difficulties with the law, the ones you 
besiege your Mayor and Aldermen to 
“do something about’”—in short the 
juvenile delinquents. What do they 
say? Here is what three or four of 
them have recently said, all girls—as it 
happens——who have spent a period of 
time in a Training School or an In- 
dustrial School for reasons we hope 
they have forgotten. But some things 
they have quite obviously not forgot- 
ten: 


Dear Miss J: Well here’s to keeping my 
promise I would write regularly and let 
you know how I’m making out. 

I’m now living in a private home with 
Mr. and Mrs. B., L. age 17, J., age 15 
and B. age 7. I’m treated as one of the 
family and I pay $7.50 a week. I’m 
working in another cafe and I like it 
much better. I’m the only girl there and 
I also handle the cash. I work from 7 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and I’m home when the 
other girls are home from school. 
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I make $28 a week and I’ve got my 
budget worked out for each week. 
Like this. 

Wages—$28 clear 

Cig.—$3.00 

Rent—$7.50 

1.0.U.’s—average $2.00 

Bank—$10.00 
So I should make out quite well. I’m 
really proud of myself for doing so well 
at least I think I am. 

I want to thank Miss G. for sending 
my clothes O.K. and here’s a photo of 
me and C. Is she back at the school yet? 
If so tell her to stick it out for me O.K. 
and if she’s back can I have your per- 
mission to write to her? P.S. Our talks 
really did help. Thank you. 


Dear Miss J: I don’t know that you will 
be very happy to hear from me but it’s 
either writing to you or going Kaput 
see? I don’t want that to happen be- 
cause I’ve had a gutful of locks and keys 
already and I want to make good this 
time, if I can I will. 

Things have been getting grimer and 
grimer since I left 1910. I don’t miss the 
place at all, instead of getting pay for 
this job what I come up with is noth- 
ing! All the aces are in their favor, 
the hand I’ve got is lousy for a call. I 
don’t know that you dig my lingo but 
I am trying to say the things I want to 
in the best way I’m able. I hope you 
will understand. When I was there you 
seemed to understand I don’t see why 
you can’t now. 

After months of debating with my- 
self I’ve finally come to a decision I 
either leave this job or go plain coco. 
Before I make the final move I decided 
to write and find out what you think. 

I'd rather ask your help than do 
something drastic that'll send me back 
where I started from. ] don’t want that 
to happen. If it does I am as good as 
dead right now, cause I am all out right 
now and it will be even worse if that 
should happen. 

The day before and yesterday things 


everythin else as you read this but don’t 
ponder over that too long, all that mat- 
ters is at least I have sense enough left 
to write you and ask for what help you 
can give. I can’t go on my own de- 
cisions cause I’d end up in a mess, I 
know. 

If you should receive this letter please 
answer as soon as you can cause the 
sooner I find out whether you'll help 
me or not the sooner I'll leave. 


Excerpt from a letter written by an 


unmarried mother to her caseworker: 


I want to thank you very much, Miss 
B, for what you and the welfare has 
done for me. I was just thinking the 
other day how much you have really 
done for me, a lot more than my mother 
has done. I guess I sure have lots to be 
grateful for. If it wasn’t for the welfare 
I guess I sure would be in a mess. Well, 
hope I get a job and earn my own 
living. It sure will be nice. | may not 
show that I am very thankful for all you 
have done but I am realy thankful. I 
hope some day I will be ‘able to show 
everyone I can really be good. God 
bless you. Love, Mary. P.S. This is 
for you XXX OOO.” 


This is a letter of an alcoholic 


mother whose child had been taken 
into the care of a children’s agency: 


I am writing to thank you for the 
beautiful pictures you sent to me of 
Marie. I was so terribly worried about 
her if she was being cared for, if she 
was in a good home, etc. After seeing 
those snaps you will never know the 
weight that was taken off my mind and 
that all the worrying I did was so un- 
necessary. [ want you to phone Marie’s 
foster mother and thank her for taking 
my baby and doing such a wonderful 
job of caring for her. I sincerely believe 
that God chose foster mothers to stand 
by and take over when natural mothers 
fall down on their job so please relay 
to her my heartfelt thanks. 


The Family Welfare Association, 


Holy Redeemer Parish, Sydney, N.S., 
of which Sister John Hugh is direct- 
or, asks clients to help write its 


almost happened. It was only by the 
merest thread that I controlled my 
emotions. You may think me crazy and 
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Annual Report for 1947. The Asso- 
ciation “exists for the troubled fami- 
lies of this parish, and it seems logical 
to conclude that they should be able 
to tell you if it is doing a worthwhile 
job,” says the Report. “Our request 
to several families to write in, saying 
how they felt about the way Family 
Welfare helped or fai'ed to help 
them, met with 100 per cent re- 
sponse... To prevent identification, 
we have had to disguise these testi- 
monials and use fictitious names, al- 
though some of the families did not 
object to their names being used.” 


We are privileged to be allowed to 
print some of the letters: 


We are a young couple—just 26, the 
both of us, but we have had many pro- 
blems, mostly due to liquor. When we 
went to Family Welfare, we were 
planning a separation and wanted our 
children placed. We did not get the 
help we asked for but we both got so 
much help in other ways that things 
are different now. The Family Welfare 
helped my husband get a job. They 
helped us get our own apartment too; 
but the helps that meant most are the 
hardest to tell about. Anyway, there is 
no bitterness left now and we are a 
happy family again. My husband hasn’t 
completely given up liquor, I guess that 
takes time and prayers. ... we are both 
most grateful to Family Welfare for 
keeping our home together. 


* * * 


Until my Parish Priest sent me to the 
Family Welfare office, I, like many 


others thought that this Agency was 
concerned only in giving material help 
to those in need. I did not need help of 
this kind. Our family income was 
enough to look after two families like 
ours, but we were going deeper and 
deeper in debt, and at that time we 
owed near $2,000. Family Welfare not 
only helped us pay off our debts but 
encouraged us to lay aside weekly 
savings. By the end of this year, we 
hope to be able to make a substantial 
payment on a home. I am grateful to 
my Parish Priest for sending me to the 
Welfare office where so much was 
done for our family. 


* * * 


Some day I hope to be able to repay 
even a fraction of the wonderful help 
and friendship given to us by Family 
Welfare. Our struggles for a living 
began 13 years ago when my husband 
deserted me and the children. . . . | had 
my health and strength and was deter- 
mined to give the children a good living 
and an education. This I did until two 
years ago when my health failed me 
and I was forced to apply to Family 
Welfare. I say forced advisedly because 
I was independent (resentment helped 
to make me this way) and I didn’t 
want to ask anyone for help. But we 
used our Social Assistance for pay- 
ments on our home and when I couldn’t 
work we couldn’t eat. I was never sorry 
for asking for help. I only wish I had 
done so sooner. Family Welfare has a 
way of helping financially without 
making us feel we are losing our inde- 
pendence and of giving us hope that 
makes us go on even when we don’t 
want to try anymore. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


June 1 to 6. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. Sheraton- 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


June 2. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Montreal. 

November 30 to December 6. Ninth International Conference of Social Work. 
Tokyo, Japan. Theme: “Mobilizing Resources for Social Needs”. Information 
from Canadian Committee, International Conference of Social Work, 1435 


Bathurst Street, Toronto. 


March 15, 1958 
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| Important Books for Social Workers 


THE FAMILY IN A MONEY WORLD 


Frances Lomas Feldman 


A handbook for all counselors in social work and related 
fields who are called on to help individuals and families 
with their money problems—whether the problems 
involve rational planning or are expressions of emotional 
disturbances. . . yaks fe ae an 


CASEWORK PAPERS, 1957 


Techniques of working with children, with adults, and 
with the family as a unit are dealt with in these papers 
from the 1957 National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Several papers discuss basic casework ideology and teach- 
ing and supervision, . . . . . . . $2.50 


Please make remittance payable in U.S. funds. For each book 
include 10 cents for postage and handling. 


Family Service Association of America - 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


You will certainly want to read 


BROCK CHISHOLM’S 


Prescription for Survival 


Intended for all who are rightly concerned with the problems 


that face us and our children in the age of the Hydrogen Bomb. 


$3.00 Oxford University Press 
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FROM WAREHOUSE TO SOCIAL WORK 


JOHN BARNES 





1951, I was facing a difficult de- 

cision. | was becoming more and 
more dissatisfied with my job although 
it was well paid. The hours were long 
and the work was hard and dirty, but 
this was not the trouble: there is satis- 
faction in being able to hold a “tough” 
job where your strength and stamina 
are under constant test. I had experi- 
enced and enjoyed this satisfaction to 
the full, in fact sometimes it positively 
overflowed. 

Now I wanted something more than 
a physically demanding and occasion- 
ally exhausting job. Nor did I relish 
being put to pasture at a desk job, for 
I had often been moved from ware- 
house to office to take the place of 
some ailing clerk and this had con- 
vinced me that an office job held little 
that was stimulating for me. 

I had aspirations to move on to a 
more exhilarating occupation, and to 
move soon, for | recognized that if I 
were to continue with my present 
position I would be caught in a rut 
and couldn’t get out. 

The possibilities for a change in 
occupation seemed few, if not non- 
existent. My education was limited. I 
had left school at the age of sixteen 
to help the family. I had worked on 
farms, in factories, as a waiter in an 
exclusive club, and then as a semi- 
skilled worker in a warehouse. 

I had done “everything”, but had 
no special training of experience. Yet 
I knew that I must find a place for 
myself that would provide the satis- 
faction and challenge I desired. 


Sis after New Year’s Day, 


My Decision 

Fortunately I lived in a city where 
counselling services were available. I 
did what now seems the obvious thing 
to do although it did not seem so 
obvious then: I sought help from a 
qualified counsellor. 

At his suggestion I took a series of 
psychological tests so that we would 
have an objective basis on which to 
discuss a change in occupation. 

When the report was received we 
began to explore the possibilities it 
suggested. I was above average in in- 
telligence; my aptitude test showed 
social understanding and ability for 
abstract reasoning; my interests were 
those of a professional person. 

My counsellor pointed out that I 
had the capacity to undertake one of 
a number of professions, and that my 
choice was far from limited. As we 
talked two main lines emerged: I had 
always wanted to go to university, 
and I was interested in people. 

Back to the Beginning 

The idea of following some service 
occupation had been implanted in my 
mind when I was very young. In fact, 
I was only nine when a teacher told 
our class the story of the Venerable 
Bede. Enchanted with the story I re- 
solved in childish sincerity that I too 
would live in a monastery, write a 
history of England and live a life de- 
voted to the service of others. 

Like most childhood dreams mine 
evaporated in the strong light of 
reality. My parents were inconsiderate 
enough to be Presbyterians, and Scots 
to boot. The monastery and the his- 


John Barnes is a caseworker on the staff of the Jewish Family and Child 


Service, Toronto. 


When he graduated from the University of Toronto with 


“4” standing in 1954 he was awarded the Woodsworth Memorial Scholarship 
for graduates from Victoria College entering “missionary or social work”. He 
got his master’s degree in social work last fall. 
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tory of England were definitely out. 

Something of the dream remained, 
however, and was from time to time 
reinforced by ideas gained at school 
and in the church. I went through 
several stages of wanting to be a 
minister or a doctor, or someone who 
helped in some way. 


The Depression 


The depression ended any slim hope 
I had of attaining such a goal. But it 
did give me something else, experi- 
ences and memories: 

Of the gentleman in the homburg hat 
who wore gold pince nez glasses on a 
rich black cord. He looked so distin- 
guished. When I saw him he was 
shovelling snow off the city streets. 

Of my friend Rod who left the city 
to ride the freights to British Columbia. 
He was looking for a job—a job he 
couldn’t find here, and didn’t find there 
either. 

Of answering an ad for a job as an 
office boy, and finding that three 
hundred of us wanted it. 

I did not like what happened to me 
during the hungry thirties, but I did 
not like what happened to others 
either—or what is happening to them 
this winter of 1957-1958. 

Although my counsellor and I dis- 
cussed many possible careers, I felt 
when we talked about social work I 
had found what I was searching for. 
I would have the opportunity to serve 
in a challenging and satisfying occupa- 
tion, and my early experience had 
given me an unusual understanding of 
people’s problems. 

I knew what it was like to be unem- 
ployed, to work long hours for low 
pay, to have a housing problem. 

My experience with the counsellor 
has shown me what it is like to be 
helped, and had convinced me that 
people can be helped. 


Change of Outlook 
I had come a long way already, from 
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warehouse to university, and there was 
a long way to go before I became a 
social worker. I had started with con- 
siderable experience in life, but this 
meant that | carried with me into my 
new world ideas and attitudes that 
were not as appropriate to the practice 
of social work as I had thought they 
might be. 

For instance I still thought of 
human need in the material sense. I 
haven’t space to go into all the ele- 
ments of the training at the School of 
Social Work, but one of the most im- 
portant was learning to understand 
the emotional implications, and some- 
times the emotional origins, of ma- 
terial need. A whole new dimension 
was added to life for me, one in which 
I felt uncomfortable at first because 
it meant a change of focus and a re- 
learning of much that I thought I had 
already learned. 

But training brings more than pro- 
ficiency in the theory and practice in 
the art of social work. There is an 
elusive quality about my profession 
which makes it a little difficult to 
interpret it to the layman. It comes 
from the intimate relationship which 
the social worker has with people, and 
from the special awareness given him 
by his training and experience. He 
shares the sorrows and joys of his 
clients, he works with them toward 
their aspirations for themselves. 

I think of the tears of a lonely, 
frightened old man with no one to 
care for him. 

I know what my smallest delinquent 
meant (he was 51 inches tall and 
weighed fifty pounds) when he said: 
“I like to come here because it’s 
warm.” 

I have seen the joy on the face of a 
little girl when she was told that her 
mummy had found a home to which 
she could return. I have heard a gay 
young wife tell how she was learning 
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to appreciate her quiet, dependable 
husband. 
A Day on the Job 

The day-to-day job of social work 
has attractions that would be hard to 
equal. 

Yesterday was Friday. Five o’clock 
closed a week of activities so varied 
that I cannot recall all of them. Inter- 
views, letters, phone calls, dictation, 
conference visits followed one another 
in rapid succession. 

Maybe if I were to give the activities 
of yesterday I could convey some 
idea of it all. 

The day began with two hurried 
letters. By the time I was through my 
first client had arrived, a young lady 
from Hungary who is temporarily 
out of work but has nevertheless a 
perpetual infectious smile. She was fol- 
lowed by a middle-aged maiden lady 
who is struggling to make her own 
way in the world after years of shel- 
tered existence. 

Then I had an interview with a 
North African business man and we 
were able to break through the 
language barrier and discover each 
other: between his broken English 
and my university Italian we esta- 
blished contact and were able to com- 
municate. 

After lunch we had a real problem 
to face. The week-end was coming 
up and a young family was without 
fuel. If means couldn’t be found to 
obtain some they would spend a cold 
and miserable time until the father’s 
Unemployment Insurance cheque 
came due. 

This meant a hurried conference 
with my supervisor and several phone 
calls. We found a solution just before 
the time we were due to leave for a 
conference. 

Sandwiched in between the emer- 
gency and the conference was a long 
telephone consultation with a hospital 
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social service worker about a mutual 
client. 

The conference itself was interest- 
ing: our agency, represented by my 
supervisor and myself, talked over 
with the psychiatrist and social 
workers of a child guidance clinic the 
problems of a seriousty disturbed 
child whose family we knew. 

My work day is a full day. There is 
monotonous routine at times, but 
generally speaking I face a day as 
varied as human emotions and circum- 
stances can make it. Any conceivable 
combination of human experience is 
likely to come my way and I have had 
a few that seemed, at the time, incon- 
ceivable. Change is the only constant 
factor, not only in what is going on 
around me, but also within me as I 
gain in experience and insight. 


Postscript 


If you have read my story you may 
say it is unusual but it can surely have 
little application to the “ordinary” 
prospective student of social work. 
Let me assure you there is no profes- 
sion in the world in which the unusual 
is So common as in social work. 

During my first year at the School 
there were among the male students, 
and males are no longer rarities in 
social work, an Austrian lawyer, a 
Hungarian doctor of philosophy, 
pharmacist, two ministers and a fugi- 
tive from accountancy. The president 
of the student association the year 
before had been an engineer. 

The personal experiences of my fel- 
low workers in the agency range all 
the way from having been inmates of 
German and Russian concentration 
camps to having been wealthy and 
comfortable in Canadian homes. They 
were all drawn to the profession by a 
common concern for people, regard- 
less of the variety of their own in- 
dividual experiences. 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Director of Research At Last 


We are happy to announce that 
George M. Hougham, Ph.D., is join- 
ing the staff of 
the Canadian 
Welfare Council 
as Director of 
Research on 
April 1. Dr. 
Hougham comes 
to us from the 
Toronto School 
of Social Work 
where he has 
been for the past 
two years Research Director of the 
Round Table on Man and Industry. 
From 1953 to 1956 he was Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Citizens Research Insti- 
tute in Toronto. He has been a lec- 
turer at Carleton University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hougham is a native of Van- 
couver. He took his B.A. and M.A. 
in political science and economics 
(1945 and ’46) at the University of 
Toronto, where he was also manager 
of the University College football 
team. He received his Ph.D. in poli- 
tical science from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1950. 

Dr. Hougham is a member of the 
Institute of Public Affairs and the 
Canadian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, and has contributed articles 
to a number of journals. He is also a 
member in fellowship of the American 
Friends Service Committee and has 
attended its six-week seminar on inter- 
national relations. He has been active 
in civic affairs in Toronto both in his 
own local area and through serving 
on the Advisory Research Committee 
of the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 
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George Hougham 


Replacement in Community Funds 
and Councils Division 


George E. Hart will be taking over 
as Executive Secretary of the Division 
on April 1. While 
we are sorry to 
lose Ralph Al- 
brant (who leaves 
us to become De- 
velopment Officer 
for the Univer- 
sity of Toronto’s 
great expansion 
program) we are 
delighted that a 
man of Mr. Hart’s 
capabi ities is willing to leave his 
native Maritimes to join the Council 
staff. 


He is at present Executive Director 
of the Halifax-Darmouth United Ap- 
peal and previous to that was Assistant 
Director of Child Welfare in the Nova 
Scotia Public Welfare Department. 
He has also been Executive Director 
of the Amherst, N.S., Children’s Aid 
Society and has taught social work 
research at the Maritime School of 
Social Work. He has long been an 
active member of this Council. 


Mr. Hart was born in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and was educated at 
Acadia University from which he re- 
ceived his B.A. in English, history, and 
psychology, and his M.A. in English 
(1942). He started his working life as 
a school teacher in which capacity he 
served with the RCNVR during the 
war, both in Canada and overseas. 
Then, like many another veteran, he 
turned to social work, graduating from 
the Maritime School in 1947. 

Mr. Hart has had experience in 
writing for newspapers, debating, and 


radio publicity and announcing, all of 
which will be useful in his new job. 
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SOCIAL WORK ACROSS CANADA 


Social Workers in Government Welfare Services 


Governments at each level today 
administer a wide variety of social 
service programs. These may include 
programs of public assistance such as 
old age assistance, assistance to the 
blind and disabled, assistance to 
widows, general financial assistance, 
and programs of child welfare such as 
services to families where children are 
being neglected, adoption and foster 
care programs, services to juvenile 
offenders. 

While the ultimate objective in all 
modern social service programs should 
be to provide a preventive or re- 
habilitation service, it may be neces- 
sary in some instances, because of the 
lack of qualified social workers or be- 
cause there is not enough money, to 
limit the objective in some of these 
programs to giving an ameliorative or 
palliative service. 

Where the objective is prevention 
or rehabilitation, the qualified social 
worker should be employed. Generally 
programs with this objective involve 
the protection of children, the care 
of children outside their own homes, 
the rehabilitation of the juvenile 
offender and the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. Frequently 
people needing these services bring 
with them unhealthy attitudes or anti- 


social outlooks that preclude their 
making a maximum contribution to 
their own welfare or using other ser- 
vices available for their ultimate re- 
habilitation. It is in helping them re- 
solve their problems that the skills of 
the professional social worker can be 
used to the best advantage. 

Where the objective is to provide 
only ameliorative or palliative service 
and the need is less complex, or 
where this is the only type of service 
that the client wants and can use, a 
social worker without professional 
training can do an adequate job. 
Examples would be staff to administer 
programs such as social assistance, who 
require an intimate knowledge of the 
legislation and administrative pro- 
cedures and other community services. 
They should have some understanding 
of people, and sufficient skill to help 
them take advantage of the services 
available to them. 

In these times of ever-expanding 
governmental social service programs, 
when the demand for qualified social 
workers exceeds the supply, it be- 
hooves every social agency both public 
and private to examine closely the use 
it is making of the skills of the quali- 
fied social workers on its staff to 
ensure that the skills are being used to 
the best advantage. 


By J. S. White, Deputy Minister, and R. Johnston, Director of Regional 
Services, of the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation for Sask- 


atchewan. 
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Welfare Section 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


In December 1955 the Department 
of Northern Affairs created a Welfare 
Section to develop and administer a 
program of welfare service in the 
Northwest Territories. The high rate 
of hospital admissions for tubercu- 
losis, the impact of wage employment 
on the traditional way of life in the 
north, the depletion of caribou herds 
and many other influences resulted in 
the need for preventive and ameliora- 
tive welfare services. 

Meeting human need in the north 
is difficult. The distances are im- 
mense, the population is thinly scat- 
tered, problems of transportation = 
communication are manifold and, 
addition, there are formidable oatiens 
of language and culture. In the two 
years since the Welfare Section came 
into being, marked progress has been 
made in building a staff and organiza- 
tion geared both to the setting and its 
peculiar problems. 

This Northern Welfare Service 
operates as a Section within the Arctic 
Division. It now has an establishment 
of eleven social workers, including the 
Chief of the Section. In addition, the 
Service employs an auxiliary staff of 
technical officers, Eskimo clerks and 
interpreters. 

Eight of the social workers, as well 
as auxiliary staff, have been or are 
scheduled soon for posting to the 
north. The main locations are Fort 
Smith, Aklavik, Cambridge Bay, Ran- 
kin Inlet, Great Whale River and 
Frobisher Bay. Three of the postings 
are north of the Arctic Circle. 


Welfare services provided by the 
department are necessarily broad. One 
of the social workers, for example, is 
doing community organization work 
at Aklavik, and another is operating 
a Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher 
Bay for Eskimos. Last year Social 
Workers went on both Central Arctic 
and Eastern Arctic Patrols, the former 
by air and the latter by sea. 

Generally speaking, the role of the 
social worker in the north ranges from 
public assistance, child welfare and 
family problems, to the development 
of resources and facilities to meet 
social and economic needs. The social 
worker in the north also carries out 
the important job of consulting the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
teachers and nurses, who in some cases 
are the only government representa- 
tives in the more remote areas. 


A great deal remains to be done in 
the north in introducing needed wel- 
fare services. The emphasis in the im- 
mediate future will probably be in 
the Mackenzie District with its con- 
centration of Indians, Eskimos and 
whites, and its formidable accumula- 
tion of social and economic problems. 


Within the next few years, this 
particular area will likely be opened 
to commerce and industry by the 
construction of railways and roads, 
and the social worker, with his unique 
skills in fostering the growth of com- 
munities, groups, and individuals, will 
make a significant contribution to the 
development of this frontier. 


By W. Rudnicki, chief of welfare services, Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 





Social Work in Northern Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan’s northern community 
consists of broad expanses of forests 
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and parkland dotted with numerous 
small lakes. Industries other than hunt- 
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ing, fishing and lumbering have begun 
to develop within the last ten years. 
A large proportion of the population 
consists of Indians and persons of 
white-Indian racial extraction. Many 
of the residents live in isolated settle- 
ments scattered throughout the area. 

The Saskatchewan Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation ad- 
ministers a broad program of social 
services in the far northern com- 
munity. The Department’s social 
workers do much the same kind of job 
that many other generalized workers 
do: they assist unmarried mothers, 
juvenile offenders against the law, 
parents who are neglecting their 
children, neglected children them- 
selves, and people who apply for 
financial assistance. 

Basic needs require most attention: 
needs for food, clothing, shelter, jobs 
and belonging to a group where 
mutual respect and warm affection 
make racial and cultural differences a 
spice of life rather than a spoil. 

The majority of the clients speak 
Cree, Chipewyan or a _ nervous 
English. One old native gentleman 
suggested that the social workers 
could communicate quite well enough 
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if they at least learned “astum nitsi- 
moose” (phonetic spelling for “Come 
here, sweetheart”) and ‘“awus” 
(away! ), but the pretty constant com- 
panionship of an interpreter is neces- 
sary: someone engaged for the task or 
a bright youngster who happens to be 
at the lake dock when the worker 
arrives. 


The primary needs of the residents 
make “generic” social work concepts 
more important professionally than 
casework principles. Long distances 
and limited facilities for communica- 
tion preclude arranging appointments 
very far ahead of time or adhering to 
a precise schedule of interviews. Fre- 
quently the contacts with clients are 
short, as the other persons who have 
accompanied the social worker on the 
trip have finished their work and are 
waiting to move on to the next settle- 
ment. 


The country itself requires adapta- 
tion of the social worker to northern 
facilities, isolation and cold. The 
worker travels by car, plane, boat, 
bombardier, dog-team and his own 
two feet. His equipment includes a 
briefcase heavy with every form that 
could possibly be needed, flash-light 
and matches, sleeping bag, suitcase. 
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He wears his parka, moccasins and 
long underwear with stretching com- 
fort as he interviews in a home, a 
store, a government office, in a 
vehicle, on the lake-shore or beside a 
trail. 


Fishing, trapping and the weather 
is more important here than grain is 
in the prairires; and the social worker’s 
interdependence with local persons 
extends from working cooperation to 
taking in supplies to getting acquainted 


with the family who will house him 
and include him in a wedding dance 
invitation. 

And when he has got used to the 
pervasive beauty, the big skies, the 
colored northern lights, the biggest 
and best fish in the world, he will 
reflect that people are people no mat- 
ter where you find them but perhaps 
these are the friendliest. Nowhere is 
the potential of human_resources 
greater. 


By Mildred Crawley, who has been engaged by the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation to examine its practices in providing 
social services in isolated settlements in the north. To gain first-hand knowledge 
she has worked as a practitioner in one designated area of the northern district. 





































For the past few years I have been 
employed as a probation officer, and 
have been working with juvenile and 
adult offenders. In court parlance, 
probation means a release of offenders 
under supervision, and when first de- 
veloped as a judicial practice was in- 
tended as a substitute for imprison- 
ment. 

Probation has a disciplinary purpose. 
Strict compliance with the terms of 
supervision as specified by court order 
can make exacting demands upon the 
probationer. The probation officer’s 
role, although authoritative, does not 
end with exercising authority. His 
goal, which must be shared by the 
probationer, is permanent reclamation 
of the latter to good citizenship. 


The Court must always be con- 
cerned with protection of the com- 
munity from criminals. This is why 
surveillance and control of the proba- 
tioner by a probation officer is re- 
quired. However, this does not sug- 
gest that more emphasis is placed on 
restricting the individual’s freedom 
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Social Worker as Probation Officer 


than on rehabilitating him. To enable 
him to become a law-abiding citizen, 
not merely to conform to the condi- 
tions contained in a court order, is the 
only permanent guarantee of the com- 
munity’s protection. Probation officers 
have learned from experience that the 
responsible use of authority and con- 
trol is consistent with the treatment 
that will cure criminal tendencies. 


Probation officers deal with some 
of the most difficult problems in the 
field of human behaviour. People who 
commit criminal offences and appear 
before our courts are usually very 
seriously maladjusted. Their pro- 
blems arise from early malformation 
of the character and personality, and 
the offences they commit are symp- 
toms of deep-rooted personal disorder. 


The personal requirements of a 
good probation officer are many. He 
must, of course, possess those qualities 
of heart and mind that are essential 
in any profession. He must have a 
real desire to help others and a firm 
belief in the capacity of people for 
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A. M. Kirkpatrick (right), executive 
secretary of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario, and Craig Reid, a social 
worker, offer help to an ex-prisoner. 


Photo courtesy Toronto Globe and Mail 


change and improvement. He must 
respect the dignity of the human per- 
son, understand and control his own 
prejudices, be free of punitive tenden- 
cies. His attitudes towards the of- 
fender under his supervision must be 
compounded of courtesy and kind- 
ness, sympathy and understanding, 
fairness and impartiality. All these 
attitudes, with humility added, are 
necessary for him in his professional 
capacity. 

Social work education has helped 
me acquire those essentials. It has 
helped me to understand the psycho- 
logical motivation of behaviour and 
to interpret human acts better. It has 
taught me skills in the art of inter- 
viewing and in relationships with 
people in all spheres of living. 


Social work education has taught 
me to be objective in my thinking: to 
preoccupy myself with the offender’s 
problem and his feelings about it 
rather than with my own feelings in 
relation to him and his problem. 


It has also taught me to respect the 
individual’s right to self-determination 
within the necessary social limits. 
Above all my training in social work 
has given me a greater degree of self- 
awareness which has resulted in a 
better understanding and acceptance 
of my own abilities and limitations. 





































Every day I come into contact with 
new people and different situations. 
Each probationer is a distinct in- 
dividual possessing many characteris- 
tics in common with al. human beings 
but never exactly like any other 
human being. His problem is always 
unique and therefore my job is never 
routine. 

In the same measure as I give of my 
time, energy and knowledge, | gain in 
myself; as my understanding of 
human behaviour increases the more 
expert I become in my dealings with 
the offender and his problems. Per- 
haps the greatest satisfaction derived 
from my work is the feeling that I am 
forever learning to do my job more 
competently. 


By Maurice Egan, supervising probation officer in Cornwall for the 


Ontario Provincial Probation Services. 


Mr. Egan got his master’s degree in 


social work (McGill) the hard way: he worked on a railroad before, and at 
intervals during, his university career and at one stage was trainman on a 
passenger train at night and student by day. 


March 15, 1958 
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Social Workers in An Alcoholism Research Foundation 


The Alcoholism Research Founda- 
tion of Ontario employs eight gradu- 
ate social workers. The executive 
director of the Foundation and two 
of the four executive secretaries of 
branch clinics are social workers, and 
there are social workers in each of the 
Foundation’s three departments: Re- 
search, with a _ research associate; 
Treatment, with three psychiatric 
social workers (and here there are 
two positions at present to be filled 
by social workers); and Education, 
with a social worker as Chief, Special 
Education Services. 

Of the positions noted only those 
of psychiatric social workers in the 
Treatment Department specifically 
require social work training. The 
reasons why such training is needed 
on clinic treatment teams are well 
established: the alcoholic’s extreme de- 
pendency, the intensity of his de- 
mands, and the extent to which his 
illness involves his family and the 
community. 

It is an open question whether a 
social work background is absolutely 
essential for the other five positions, 


but a glance at the responsibilities in- 
volved in each shows its advantages. 

Although administration involves 
techniques and methods which require 
considerable experience beyond social 
work training, a social work back- 
ground is of unique help in planning, 
which must relate the needs of the 
individual and those of the com- 
munity. 

The research associate, a_ social 
worker, brings to the research team a 
particular sensitivity as an interviewer, 
and an empirical awareness of social 
problems. With his particular ap- 
proach it is natural that he should 
supervise social work students who are 
doing their master’s degree work in 
the field of alcoholism. 

The educator in an organization 
dealing with the problems of al- 
coholism has not only to persuade the 
public to understand alcoholism for 
what it is, an illness, but also to change 
attitudes and methods of dealing with 
the alcoholic. For this the social 
worker’s knowledge of the dynamics 
of personalities and groups, and his 
skill in using them, is invaluable. 


By William Wacko, chief of special education services of the Alcoholism 


Research Foundation of Ontario. 





Group Work in the YWCA 


The YWCA is a membership move- 
ment committed to the personal and 
social development of the individual. 
This purpose is realized directly 
through service to the individual as in 
the residence, counselling and food 
services or, more indirectly, through 
the various clubs and activities. The 
two methods are equal in importance 
but this very brief article is concerned 
with the growth of the individual in 
the group. 

Mary was past her twenty-fifth 
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birthday when she came to the ‘Y’. 
She had few interests and fewer 
friends, her chief companion being 
her step-mother who was in her early 
forties. The program director talked 
with her and invited her to a club 
which was being formed to help girls 
who, like Mary, needed friendships 
and new interests. 

Soon the club members found them- 
selves reading more widely, taking an 
interest in and discussing current 
events, discovering that other people 
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liked them and that they could con- 
verse on a variety of topics. They 
found moreover that they could help 
others develop a new interest in life. 

After about a year they became 
involved in the larger YWCA pro- 
gram. Some were chosen as delegates 
to a regional conference for young 
adults, and prepared for it with mem- 
bers of other groups in the Association. 
Soon Mary was elected to the steering 
committee of a co-educational mass 
program; she was chairman of a sub- 
committee and began to lead others. 

She now finds that her friends in- 
clude both young women and young 
men. All the girls in the club have 
developed some of their potential for 
being interesting persons and they are 
happier young women. 

The methods used in helping Mary 
and her friends are those well-known 
to group workers. The girls were 
accepted as they were by the staff 
member and introduced to a club 
where they would not be overwhelm- 


ed or expected to contribute too much 
at first. By planning their own activi- 
ties and following through on their 
plans with the help of the group 
worker they developed self-confi- 
dence. 

Certainly, as a group and as indivi- 
duals, they had failures, but always 
they had the understanding support 
of the leader and their fellow club 
members. They moved forward at a 
pace they could manage and which 
meant steady growth, because the staff 
person understood what she was doing 
and the results to be expected. Such 
understanding comes from training in 
the use of group work skills. 

Some natural questions follow—“Is 
the YWCA a social agency?” “Ts it a 
recreation centre?” Most people who 
have worked in the ‘Y’ see it as a 
membership movement with a Chris- 
tion basis using the social work method 
and recreation skills to fulfill its pur- 
pose. 


By Phyllis Trotter, executive director of the Ottawa YWCA. 
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Group Workers in Mental Hospitals 


The mental hospital offers an ex- 
citing and rapidly expanding field for 
the employment of the professional 
skills of the social group worker. His 
special training and approach enable 
him to make a contribution to in- 
patient treatment in a way not dupli- 
cated by that of any other profession. 

The group worker’s role in the 
mental hospital is not to provide a 
short cut to casework service by help- 
ing people in groups rather than in 
individual interviews: his role on the 

“treatment team” is quite different 
from that of the caseworker, although 
his ultimate goals with respect to in- 
dividual patients may be the same. He 
uses “guided group experiences” in the 
hospital setting to correct inadequate 
social performance through the de- 
velopment of “relationship skills.” He 
works with the “well” part of the 
patient’ S$ personality to increase social- 
ization. 


The group worker may be respon- 
sible for special groups of patients. Or 
he may work in the general activity 
program of the institution to help 
maximize the contributions the pa- 
tients may make in planning, organiza- 
ing and carrying through their 
activities. 

And he is sometimes responsible for 
work with volunteers and the use of 
community resources; for group ser- 
vices of a supportive nature to relatives 
of patients; and for the organization 
and leadership of ex-patient organiza- 
tions. 

A contribution which the skilled 
group worker can make — which 
potentially as important as his work 
with patients—is the use of his special 
skills to facilitate communication 
among staff members, and to help 
bring the “team approach” to treat- 
ment closer to reality. 


By W. T. Lawson, chief of child care staff, Thistletown Hospital, Ontario. 





Social Group Work 


“Why didn’t you pass the puck 
sometimes, you jerk?” Tony spoke 
bitterly as ‘he shouldered into the 
dressing room. 

“That’s great”, Carl answered, 
angrily throwing his stick against the 
dressing-room wall. “That’s just great. 
Why didn’t you stop some o’ those 
guys?” 

By now everyone had piled into the 
dressing-room, even the members of 
the club who weren’t on the team. 
The game had meant so much to them; 
they’d fought their way—literally—to 
the semi-finals and then, surprisingly, 
the other team had beaten them badly. 

“Aw, shut up”, Terry  gritted. 
“You’re all a bunch of jerks.” 
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“What’s with you?”, Paul snorted 
back. “A lousy captain you turned out 
to be.” 

George, the club’s social group 
worker, listened, then asked quietly, 
“How come we won most of the other 
games and lost tonight?” 

Carl shouted, “They were bigger 
than we were; jeez, did you see that 
centre? Man, that’s a big boy!” 

Terry said, “Ah, there wasn’t one 
of them as big as tiny Tony there.” 

Carl replied aggressively, “Yeah, but 
they played dirty—did you see that 
tripping?” 

George, the group worker, said, 
“What do the rest of you fellows 
think? Why did we lose tonight?” 
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Red kicked at the floor with the toe 
of his skate. “You know, those guys 
just out-played us—they didn’t do any 
tripping, Carl, you know it. They 
were just better than us.” 

Terry said thoughtfully, “No, we 
were as good as they were. But you 
know what, in the other games we’ve 
always bulled our way through—we’ve 
won by our weight and pushing the 
other team around, more than by play- 


ing good hockey.” 


“Ya gotta push, or ya get left be- 
hind,” Carl insisted. “On our street 
if you don’t beat the other guy he’s 
gonna beat you.” 


“Yeah, but it doesn’t always work 
that way”, Red said. “Our weight 
didn’t help tonight. Those guys, they 
concentrated on good playing and 
working together. We, like always, 
we concentrated on bowling ’em over, 
but it doesn’t work when you're up 
against a team as good as your own is.” 

“Yeah”, Terry said, “I guess, like 
George has kept saying, working to- 
gether as a team is what gets you 
places, and learning to be good at what 
you’re doing, more than just being a 
big shot and trying to down the other 
guys by force.” He started to unlace 
his boots, then looked around at the 
club members again. “An’ you guys 
remember that when we get around 
to the baseball season,” he said sternly. 

The social group worker didn’t say 
very much in this incident, but what 
he did say made a lot of difference. 
It changed the direction in which the 
members of this teen-age team were 
thinking. They were learning from 
experience, and he was helping them 
do it. 


That is the job of the social group 
worker—to help groups of all kinds 
and ages and sizes to change their 
direction a little here and there, so 
that they arrive where they want to, 
instead of finding themselves up a 
blind alley or never quite getting any- 
where. 

He is like the ship’s pilot, who by 
a touch of the steering wheel guides 
the ship towards its goal. Groups have 
all kinds of goals, and they are import- 
ant in the lives of everyone. Just make 
a list of all the groups—clubs, classes, 
teams, work groups, family, etc.—in 
which the people you are with par- 
ticipate, and you will invariably ob- 
tain a greater number of groups than 
there are individual persons present 
at the time. 

Groups are especially important for 
youth; when we are young, we do 
some of our most important learning 
through being members of various 
kinds of groups, learning about things, 
learning how to lead and _ follow, 
learning how to “handle ourselves”. 
The social group worker is a special- 
ist in helping such groups to be alive 
and rich for the members. 

Social group workers are employed 
by youth organizations, camps, 
churches and synagogues, homes for 
elderly people, hospitals, community 
centres, and in programs for the treat- 
ment of delinquency. In many of 
these, social group workers are em- 
ployed chiefly for the purpose of 
teaching other persons to work with 
groups, or to organize the total pro- 
gram of the organization. 


By Cuthbert Gifford, assistant professor of social work (group work 
specialty ) in the McGill School of Social Work. 


March 15, 1958 
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In-Service Training for Social 
Agency Practice, by Martha Mos- 
crop. University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1958. 245 pp. Price $7.50. 


Canadian social work literature con- 
sists so largely of pamphlets and 
articles that the appearance of a more 
substantial publication is in itself an 
event. This book is based on the 
author’s experience of more than a 
decade as supervisor of training and 
staff development programs in the 
Social Welfare Branch, British Colum- 
bia Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. Here she directs what is perhaps 
the country’s only comprehensive and 
sustained in-service training scheme 
for persons entering social work with- 
out professional qualification. 


In-service training is the recurrent 
expedient which Miss Moscrop has de- 
veloped to meet the chronic emer- 
gency resulting from the inadequate 
supply of professionally trained social 
workers. The success of this expedient 
is reflected in the conviction and 
clarity with which the rationale, phil- 
osophy and objectives of in-service 
training are presented. 

Many people are uneasy about the 
threat to social work standards posed 
by continuing employment 7 un- 
trained persons in agencies. Miss Mos- 
crop effectively dispels such alarm 
with her clear differentiation between 
training for agency practice and social 
work education, and with the expres- 
sion she gives to her own clearly arti- 
culated professional convictions. 

The author’s theory of in-service 
training is developed and illustrated 
through a detailed account of the 
various phases of the British Columbia 
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program. The administrative require- 
ments and commitments, trainee re- 
cruitment and selection, the qualifica- 
tions and responsibility of the agency 
teacher, the training plan and methods 
used are all outlined. Details of the 
training schedule, course outlines, and 
sO On, are contained in the numerous 
appendixes. 


Two considerations of central im- 
portance to an in-service program are 
emphasized. In-service training, to be 
effective, must be integrated with a 
sound program of staff development 
which sustains both the trained social 
worker and the trainee in their con- 
tinuing practice. The leadership given 
to the program through the position 
and person of the agency teacher is 
vital. The job of the teacher is a heavy 
one requiring special aptitudes, experi- 
ence and training. It should be ac- 
corded status and should permit the 
development of communication and 
relationship with staff at both the ad- 
ministrative and practice levels of the 
agency operation: these are necessary 
if the teacher is to carry out his func- 
tion. 


This step by step account of an in- 
service training program by no means 
provides agency boards or executives 
with a kind of do-it-yourself kit for 
implementing their own _ schemes. 
Nevertheless, the book should cer- 
tainly be read by any administrator 
faced with the necessity of hiring and 
training untrained persons for social 
work: and there will be few excep- 
tions to this these days. It will enable 
agencies to approach the problem 
with a clear sense of the values, ob- 
jectives and conditions involved in 
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in-service training, the essentials to be 
realized and the directions to be fol- 
lowed. 


This is also a book for faculty mem- 
bers of schools of social work. Miss 
Moscrop has developed a theory of 
learning for practice, and methods 
related to this theory, that schools of 
social work will wish to examine. 
Agency staff shortages and declining 
enrolments at schools have made acute 
the necessity for a move in social 
work education to discover solutions 
to outstanding problems in recruiting 
and education. Incidental to develop- 
ing and describing a training program, 
Miss Moscrop has provided food for 
thought for the social work educator. 


Unfortunately, the Canadian pat- 
tern of small-unit welfare agencies has 
frustrated the development of in- 
service training. For this reason, this 


book has less direct application to the 
small agency, and many executives 
might be discouraged by the impossi- 
bility of emulating the author’s pro- 
gram in their own situation. They will 
be stimulated, we hope, by Miss Mos- 
crop’s confident enthusiasm for what a 
well-developed plan can achieve, to 
explore with their colleagues in other 
small agencies the possibilities of co- 
operative programs on a regional basis. 

Altogether Miss Moscrop has made 
a considerable contribution to Cana- 
dian social work by providing a forth- 
right, clarifying and encouraging 
document on a matter of urgent con- 
cern around which there is much con- 
fusion and controversy. 


James GrIPTON 


Children’s Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Mr. Gripton is in charge of the in-service training program at his agency 
and therefore has a particular interest in the book he has reviewed. I would 
like to add a postscript. I opened the book at the end of an office day, got 
absorbed in it immediately, and found that it not only conveys a great deal 
about social work but is full of valuable ideas about interviewing, supervising, 
and teaching that are good for anyone to have, whether or not he works in a 
social agency. Helping another person make the most of himself and using 
one’s head and heart to do it—this is the spirit implicit in every sentence. 
“Inspiring” is not too strong a word for Miss Moscrop’s writing.—Ed. 


CASEWORKERS REQUIRED 


for the Protection and Child Care Department of The Children’s 
Aid Society of the County of Essex 


Competent supervision 


Progressive personnel policies and pension plan 
Minimum salary for B.S.W. $3,600 
Apply 
J. H. Dawson, Director 
737 Louis Avenue, Windsor, Ontario. 
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READING LIST ON SOCIAL WORK 


These books and pamphlets should be obtainable in public and university 
libraries, or they may be ordered through bookstores or direct from the publishers. 
The three Canadian Welfare Council pamphlets are included because they describe 
social work in three important fields of practice. 

Better Human Relations —The Challenge of Social Work, by Lucy 
Freeman. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
1956. 28 pp. Price 25 cents. For young people. 

Child Protection in Canada. Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 1954. 40 pp. 
Price 75 cents. Deals with historical, legislative, community, and social 
casework aspects of child protection. 

The Field of Social Work, by Arthur E. Fink, Everett E. Wilson and Merrill 
B. Conover. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1955 (third edition). 
630 pp. 

enaulat Assistance: Philosophy, Principles and Practice in the Giving of 
Financial Assistance. Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 1954. 16 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

Nancy Clark, Social Worker, by Cora Kasius. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, 1949. A fictional account of how a young girl became a social 
worker. Recommended for high school students. 

Partners in Service: the Church and Social Work. The Council for Social 
Service, The Anglican Church of Canada, 600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
1957. (No. 169 of The Bulletin). 10 pp. 5 cents a copy, 2 cents for Church 
Study Groups. Articles by John S. Morgan, Nora Lea, Bessie Touzel, 
and the Venerable F. E. R. Badham. 

Principles and Practice of Social Work, by Helen I. Clarke. Appleton- 
Century and Crofts, New York, 1947. 450 pp. 

Social Services for Unmarried Parents. Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 
1957. 32 pp. Price 50 cents. 

Social Work Year Book 1957. Russell H. Kurtz, Editor. The National 
Association of Social Workers, New York, 1957. 752 pp. A reference 
book containing numerous articles on social work topics, reading lists and 
much other valuable information. There is a particularly valuable article 
on “Canadian Social Welfare” by George F. Davidson. 


For recruiting and vocational counselling: The Ontario Welfare Council, 
96 Bloor Street West, Toronto, has prepared a set of pamphlets on Social 
Work as a Profession, which is particularly useful in Ontario. The Ann and 
Harry Bronfman Fund, 2075 Mansfield Street, Montreal, was organized to 
help bring social work as a profession to the attention of more and more 
people, and it also aids in recruitment for the study of social work in the 
Montreal area. Write either of these organizations for further information. 

The federal Department of Labour has prepared a pamphlet, Social 
Worker, which is Monograph No. 12 in the Canadian Occupations series. 
Revised 1957. Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price 10 cents. 

The Canadian Association of Social Workers, 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa, 
issues two small pamphlets, Social Work: a Career with a Future, for high 
school students, and The Profession of Social Work, for older students. 20 
copies of each for $1.00. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 





Founded in 1914, the School of Social Work in Toronto 
is the oldest and largest centre in Canada for professional 
education for social work. 


The School’s program of professional education prepares 
students for degrees of: 


Bachelor of Social Work, awarded to students entering with a 
B.A. degree and successfully completing the first year of the 
basic two-year course of professional education. 


Master of Social Work, awarded in the University’s School of 
Graduate Studies on successful completion of the second year 
of basic professional education. 


Doctor of Social Work, awarded in the School of Graduate 
Studies to qualified students on successful completion of a 
planned program of advanced postgraduate work and research. 


The School also accepts as special students a limited number of 
suitable applicants who are not able or who do not wish to under- 
take one of the degree programs. 


Financial Aid to Students. Available in the form of Scholarships 
awarded on merit; Bursaries granted on the basis of financial 
need; and Training Grants in return for commitments to specific 
types of employment, such as in public welfare, child welfare, 
corrections and the mental health services. 


Research Opportunities. Research is part of the required work 
for the graduate degrees. Opportunities are also available for indi- 
vidual advanced research work. 


Teaching Fellowships. Available for those wishing to prepare for 
university teaching in professional education. 
Further information may be obtained from 
The Admissions Secretary, The School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 273 Bloor Street West, 
PORONTO 5, Ontario. 





Council Publications 


CANADIAN WELFARE 


This magazine is published at intervals of six weeks from September 
to June (seven issues a year). Regular issues contain a variety of 
articles and news on social welfare topics. Subscription price: $2.50 
a year. Special rate for students in schools and universities: $1.25 
a year. 


DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN WELFARE SERVICES 
1958 Edition (Bilingual) 
@ An up-to-date list of organizations in Canada in, or related to, the 
welfare field. 


@ QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS OF CHANGES ISSUED FREE 
OF CHARGE. 


@ Sturdy -Grain cardboard covers—spiral binding—mimeographed. 
Price: $2.50 


(Correctional Services are listed in a separate Directory issued by 
The Canadian Welfare Council) 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


No. A Program of Staff Development 
No. Orientation 

No. Staff Meetings 

No. 4 Supervision 


The demand for this series has been so great that Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are 
being reprinted and will be available shortly. 


ADVANCE ORDERS ARE NOW BEING TAKEN FOR RE- 
PRINTS OF NOS. 1, 2, and 3. 


AVAILABLE NOW: NO. 4—SUPERVISION 


Price: 25 cents per copy 


DISCOUNTS 
12 to 24 copies 10% 

25 or more copies 20% 
Catalogue of publications free on request 
Publications Section 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario 





